t> used total compensation data prepared and 
published by the American Association of 
University Professors in their | respective 
faculty salary reports. , 
Recommendations 

Vst recommend that total compensation data, as 
reported* by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, be included in faculty salary 
reports as a supplement to separate sa&rx &&d 
fringe benefit information. 
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E. Special .Privileges and Benefits 

1. Findings 

^T^ere are other faculty privileges and economic 
benefits which are not classified as fringe bene- 
fits because they stay not be available to all 
faculty or fit the definition of a fringe benefit 
ii some other respect. Examples at the Univer- 
sity of California include up to one-half the 
cost of moving expenses, vacations for llrmonth 
appointees, the waiving of nonresident tuition 
for faculty children, sabbatical leaves with p*y, 
and other special and sick leaves with or with- 
out pay. 

2. Recommendations 

It is recommended that a list of special privi- 
leges and benefits be defined and sumnJkries of 
related policies be included in a special section 
in future faculty salary reports* so that the 
Legislature will be ware of what these privi- 
leges and benefits include. ■ 

3. Comments 

The expansion or establishment of some of these 
special privileges and benefits could improve 
recruiting success more than the' expenditure of 
comparable amounts in' salaries. For example, 
moving expenses are not currently offered by 
the state colleges but some allowance might 
make the difference of whether a young candi- 
date xfrom the East could accept an appoint- 
ment. If this type of benefit is proposed, it must 
include adequate controls. 

F. Supplementary Income* 

1. Findings ^ 

a. The multiple loyalties created by permitting 
faculty to supplement their salaries by earn- 
ing extra income from various sources within 
and outside his college or University is xec 
ognized »as a problem common to institutions 
of higher edncation throughout the United 
States. 

b> There apparently are proportionately more 
private consulting opporruiftties in Califor- 



nia tha n in other areas of the nation. For 
example, 51 percent of the federal research 
defense contracts were concentrated in Cali- 
fornia during 1963-64. 

c. The University of California has general pol- 
icies designed to insure that outside activities 
do not interfere with University responsibili- 

- ties. If outside activities interfere with Uni- 
versity responsibilities, the faculty member 
generally must take a leave of absence wittt-* 

' • out pay until such outside activities are com- 
pleted. These and other related University 
policies were praised in a 195fr Carnegie- 
financed study titled University Faculty 
Compensation Policies and Practices. 

<L The Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation submitted excerpts from nationwide 
studies r elatin g to the magnitude of outside 
activities. We have no way of determining 
how the data pay relate to California, but if 
the figures are reasonable, then it appears 
that probably a large percentage of faculty 
have at least one source of extra income. 
Sources of income were reported are follows ; 



Ltcturin* 

General writing 
Summer ind extension teAcnin?- 
GoTtrnxaent consulting 

Textbook writing 

Prirete consul tinr 



Prrctnt of faculty 
earn** ? additional 
inoama from tourct 

ZV?4 

28 



Public serrict and foundation consulting- 
Other professional actirides- 



1S . 
18 
12 - 
0 
IS 



Source: Univorwity Faculty ComjuniationPoUcuti an 4 .Practice s 
in th* U. S.. Association ot American Universities, University 
of Illinois Press, Urban*, 1956. 

e. The United State Office of Education has 
just completed a nationwide sample survey 
^-*S}£* outside earnings of college faculty for 
/^l§Bi^62. Although data has not been pub* 
| lishedNyet, special permission has been re- 
' ceived to report the following results which 
are quoted from a. letter sent to the Legis- 
lative Analyst on December 3. 1964 from the 
staff of the California State College Trustees : 

I IS 

OUTSIDE EARNINGS OF REACHING FACULTY ON 
ACADEMIC YEAR CONTRACTS (9-10 MONTHS) 

The U. S. Office of Education has just completed a 
nationwide surrey of outside earnings by a sampling 
of all college faculty nationwide for 1961-$2. The re- 
sults are as follows: 
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\ 



0 



Average 
Percent eetmingt 



All with outside earnings- 
Summer teaching 



Other summer employment 

Other teaching — 

Royalties — — 

Speeches 



74 

44 

ia 

18 

S 

0 



the 



Consultant fees 1 . — ~- 

Retirement (indlridnala who have retired who 
teach elsewhere after retiring)———— J 

Research — — — — - ■ 

Other professional earnings W 

Nonprofessional earninp 8 

highest average earnings by teaching 
percentage -with outside earnings are : 



&200 

1.300 
1^00 
900 
1.200 
200 
1.400 

3.400 
1,500 

1,700 

field and 



Avenge 
Percent earning* 



.Law (which we do not have) — 
Engineering 



Business and Commerce. 

Physical Sciences 

Agriculture , ■ 1 ■ 

Psychology — 



• 78 
S3 
78 
80 
71 

. 85 



SS^OO 
3,200 
2*000 
2.900 
^$00 
2.700 



In light of the Joint Committee discussion you might 
•be interested in the following: 

Average 
Percent earning* 

Social Sciences _ -~ l\ ' S ^ 

Fine Arts r - i* \™> 

Philosophy r — l\ 

Religion and Theology ,b 1 *f K} 

2. Recommendations 
^ .a. We recommend that the Coordinating Coon- 
cil for Higher Education, the University of 
California and the California State Colleges* 
cooperate inMetermining the extent to which 
faculty memners participate in extra activi- 
ties to supplement their nine-month salaries 
including' information as to when extra ac- 
tivities are usually performed (such as vaca- 
< ^t' tions. etc.;. Such activities would include, 
>A bur not be limited to, lecturing, general jmt- 
\ ing, summer and extension teaching, govern- 
ment consulting, textbook writing, private 
consulting, public service and foundation 
consulting, and other professional activities. 
If such a study suggests that the magnitude 
of these activities is such that the perform- 
ance 6i normal University and state college 
< responsibilities are perhaps being adversely 
\aSected. then consideration should be given 

v_A 1 > 



to the possibility of maintaining more com- 
plete and M eanin gful records. 'Such records 
would aid administrative officials pnd aca- 
demic senates when reviewing' recommenda- 
tions for promotions and salary increases 
and provide sjunmary data for reporting to 
the Legislature on these significant faculty 
welfare items. Next year's' faulty salary re- . 
port of the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education should incorporate the results of 
this study. * f 

b. We also recommend tha^existing state col- 
lege ^policies and enforcftojent practices re- 
garding extra employment byreviewed and 

" updated. rj 

c. Finally, *t is recox&meni|ed that faculty sal- 
ary reports keep the legislature informed 
about policies and practices relating to extra 
employment./ h i * 

3. Comments v ^^-rLj 

In ouf opinion, vb wouliliseem that aiiy extra 
employment would affect tjUe quality of per- 
formance of University responsibilities since 
faculty surveys indicate that the average fac- 
ulty workweek is 54 hotfr& The time spent on 
activities for extra compensation (except dur- 
ing the summer) would be on top of what the 
faculty has defined as their -average workweek. 
Because, in some instances, it isT difficult to de- 
termine whether a given income-producing ac- 
tivity/such as writing a book, is considered a 
normal University responsibility or an extra 
activity,- distinctions between normal and extra 
activities need to be more clearly defined. 

Much of the outside compensation receivadx 
by faculty comes in the form of grants mdfte 
directly to the faculty member rather /imn , 
through the University or* colleges. There is no 
regular reporting of these grants or the per- 
sonal compensation which they provide to fac- 
ulty, and the colleges and University .do >not 
consider the reporting of such' income 6 to be 

• feasible. It may be desirable to encourage the 
"Congress to* direct that greater number of 
grants made by United States agencies for- re- 
search be made directly to academic institu-. 1 

z tions. 
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• TABLE 1 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 



Projected 1983-84 Salaries for Comparison Group . 
Based Upon Compound Rate of Increase in Average Salaries 
(Equal Weight to Each Comparison Institution) 



Academic Rank 



Comparison Group Average 
Salaries 



1977-78 



1982-83 



Compound, Rate 
of Increase 



Comparison Group 
Projected Salaries 

1983-84 



(1) 
Professor 

Associate Processor 
Assistant professor 



(2) 
$30,386 

20,646 

16,365 



(3) 
$45,339 
30,542 
25,385 



(4) 

-8.33% 
8.15 
9.18 



(5) 
$49,117 
•33,030 
27,715 



TABLE 2 v 

' UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Percentage Increase in UC 1982-83 All Ranks Average Salary 
Required to Equal the Comparison Group Projections for 1982-83 and 1983-84, 
Based on Five-Year Compound Rate of Increase in Comparison Group Salaries 
(Equal "Weight to Each Comparison Institution) 



Academic Rank 


UC 

Average Salaries 


Comparison Group 
Salaries 


Percentage Increase 
Required 
in UC Salaries 




1982-83 


1982-83 
•(Actual) 




1983-84 
(Projected) 


1982-83 


1983-84 


(1) 


(2) 


4 

(3) 




. (4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Professor 

* 


$41,645 


$45,339 




$49,117 . 


+ S$% 


+17.94% 


Associate Professor 


27,664 


30,542 




33,030 


+10.40 ' 


+19.40 


Assistant Professor 


22,820 


25,385 




27,715 


OH. 24 


+21.45 


All Ranks Average 


35 , 768 


39, 1U 1 

* 




42,393 X 


+ 9.35 


+18.52 


1/ Based on- projected UC 
Professor, 7^rj> Total 


1983-84 staffing: 
staff: 4,969. 


Professor, 3,138; Ass 


ociate Professor, 1,087; 


Assistant 
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TABLE 3 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Projected 1983-84 Cost of Fringe Benefits for Comparison Group " 
Based Upon Compound Rate of Increase in Average Fringe Benefit Costs 
(Equal Weight to Bach Comparison Institution; 



Academic Rank 



Comparison Group Average 
Cost of Fringe Benefits 



1977-78 



1982-83 



Compound Rate 
of Increase 



Comparison Group Projected 
Cost of Fringe Benefits 

1983-84 



(I) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5). 


Professor 


$5,556 


$9,145 


10.48% 


$10,103 


Associate Professor 


3,788 


6,721 


] 12-15 


7,538 


Assistant Professor 


3,165 


5,719 


12.56 


6,437 
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TABLE 4 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Percentage Change in UC 1982-83 All Ranks Average Cost of Fringe 
Benefits Required to Equal* the Comparison Group Projections for 1983-84, 
Based Upon Compound Rate of Increase in Average Fringe Benefit Costs 
(Equal Weight to Each Comparison Institution) 



Percentage Change Required 
UC Average Cost Comparison Group Average Cost in UC 1981-82 Average 

Academic Rank of Fringe Benefits 1 of Fringe Benefit Projections Cost of Fr inge Benefits 

1982-83 1983-84 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


CO 


Professor 


$10,973 


$10,103 


- 7.93% 


Associate* Protestor 


7,837 


7,538 


- 3.82 


Assistant Professor 


6,751 


6,437 . 


- 4.65 

( . 


All Rauks Average 


- 9, 655 2 


8,993 2 


* 6.86 


Less Adjustment for 
The Effect of a 18.52% 
Range Adjustment 


• 


-1 ,486 

t 


-15.39 


Adjusted Parity 
Requi rement 




7,507 


-22.25 



1/ Based on $1,632.20 plus 22.43% of average salary. 

2/ Based on projected UC 1983-84 staffing including estimated separations and new appointments but 
excluding the effects of projected merit increases and promotions: Profeaoor, 3,138; Associate 
^-feasor, 1,08/; Assistant Professor, 744. Total staff: 4,969. 
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California State University Salaries and Cost of Fringe 

1983-84 timye 



Benefits 
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1 TABLE 1 

- * CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Actual- 1982-83 and Projected 1983-84 Salaries for Comparison Group 
Based Upon Compound Rate of Increase in Average Salaries 
(Weighted by Total Faculty by Rank in Seventeen Reporting Comparison Institutions) 



Academic Rank 




(1) 

Profeuaor 

Associate Protestor 
Asuiuturit Professor 
Instructor 



Comparison Group Average 
of Average Salaries 



1977-78 

(2) 
$26,293 
19,9/3 
16,139 
12,72s 



1982-83 

(3) 
$36,412 
27,929 
22,622 
17,657 



Compound Rate 
of Increase 



(4) 
6.73% 
6.94 
6.99 
6.77 



Comparison Group 
Projected Salaries 

1983-84 



(5) 
$38,862- 
29,866' 
24 ,203 . 
18.8S2, 
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TABLE 2 

■ CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Percentage Increase in CSU Estimated 1982-83 All Ranks Average Salary « % 
Required to Equal the Comparison Group Projections for 1982-83 and 1983-S^ 
Based on Five-Year Compound Rate of Increase in 'Comparison Group Salaries 
(Weighted by Total Faculty by Rank in Seventeen Reporting Comparison Institutions) 



Academic Rank 


CSU 

Average Salaries • 


Comparison Group 
Salaries 


Percentage Increase 
Required 
in CSU Salaries 


m 


% j 1982-83 


1982-83 
(Actual ) 


1983-84 
(Projected) 


1982-83' 
• 


1983-84 




I 










(i) 


(2) 


(3) 


(40 


(5) 


(6) 


Prof easor 


$35, A27 


$36,412 


$28,862 


+2.78% 


+9.70% 


AflGOciate Professor 


27,322 


27,929 


29,866 


+2.22 


+9.31 


Assistant Professor 


22,255 


22,622 


24,203 


+ 1.65 


+8.75 


Inst rue* I or 


10,59 4 


17,657 


18,852 


-9.89 ' 


-3.79 


All Ranljfj Average* 


31.331 1 t 


32.090 1 


34,2711 


+2.42 


+9.38 


Leoc Turnover and 
Promot iono 


\ 




6A 




-0.20 


Adjusted Total 




31,953 


34,033 


+2.42 


+9.18 


1/ Based on CSU 19H2 
1 f Instructor 


-83 slatting: Professor, 6,5? 
, 175. Total utalt: 10,936. 


>3; Associate Profeaoor, 2,646; Assiatant 


Professor, 
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^JABLE 3 ty 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


* 


Projected 1983-84 Cost of Fringe Benefit* for Comparison Group 
Based Upon Compound Rate of Increase in Average Fringe Benefit Costs 
(Weighted by Total Faculty by Rank in Seventeen Reporting Comparison Institutions) 


- " Comparison Group Average 
Academic Rank .Cost of Fringe Benefits 


* 

Compound Rate 
of Increase - 


Comparison Group Projected 
Cost of Fringe Benefits 


T~ 

1977-78 


1982-83 






(1) (2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Professor - $4,317 


$7,597 


11.97% 


$8,506 


Associate Professor 3,486 


/ 6,072 


11.74 


|6,785 


Assistant Professor 2,609 


4,863 


11.60 


5,427 


Instructor 2,172 


3,834 


12. OA 


4,295 


r - • 
i 


? 




i 


c er|c 

t 

<• 


10 


i 
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■ • TABLE 4 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Percentage Change .in CSU 1982-83 All Ranks Average Cost of Fringe 
Benefits Required to.-£qual the Comparison Group Projections/ for 1983-84 
Based Upon Compound Rate of Increase in Average Fring* Benefit Costs 
(Weighted by Total Faculty by Rank in all Comparison Institutions) 



Academic Itank 



CSU Average Cost 
of Fringe Benefits 1 

1982-83*. 



Comparison Group Average Cost 
of Fringe Benefit Projections 

1983-84 



Percentage Change Required 
in CSU 1982-83 Average • 
_C obt of Fringe Benefits . 





(2) 


(3) 




<4) • „ 


Associate Profecoor 
Assistant Profeupor . 


$10,150 
8,567 
7,212 


§8,506 
5 ,427 




• -16.20%' 
-20.80 \ 
-24.-75 


Instructor 


6,236 


• 4,29& 




-31 . 1"3 


Ail Rankr; Average 


9,2852 




• 


-18. 34 


Leo a 0.2 C £ Turnover & 
Promotions , Automatic 
Salary/Henefit Adjust- 
ment, and an Adjustment 
for the Etiett «of a 
9. Ul% Range Increase 




- 522 




-5.62 


Adjuotod Purity Requirement 


b 


^7,060 




-23.96% 



1/ BaGed on $3,538 pirns 16.345 percent of average oalary at each ran!:. 

2/ Bawd <>n CSU iy82=83 mailing: I'rofeooor, 6,553; Aoooefcite Profceoor, 2,646; Aoi^iotarit Pioleoonr, 
J, 562; Inutructor, 1/5. Total- utati: 10,936. ' C\ 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SYSTEMWIDE ADMINISTRATION 



BERKELEY • DAVIS 



LOS ANGELES 



IDE • SAN DIEGO • SAN FRANCISCO 



Office of the Vice President 
Academic and Staff Personnel Relati 




SANTA BARBARA • SANTA CRUZ 



BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 94720 
/ 

y 

March 30," 1983 



Mr. Patrick M. Callan, Director 
CalifoVnia Postsecondary Education Commission 
1020 Twelfth Street 
Sacramento, California 



Dear Director Callan: f 

On behalf of the University of California, I am pleased to submit three reports: 

* 1. The Spring faculty salary comparison report )( Tables A-l through 
A~5); 1 

2. The annual medical faculty salary report, and 

3. An administrative salary comparison report. 

The supplementary "B-Tables" will arrive shortly and be' the subject of, a separate 
ffetter* > 

Last spring I reported to you that my staff is experiencing increased difficulty 
in obtaining comparison data from the eight institutions. This year Cornell was 
iinabler.to provide us with timely data. Their salary datS" was estimated according 
to a method agreed upon by our respective analysts. 

Table A-5, submitted for the first time this year,>omits Business/Management and 
"Engineering facuTty although these faculty are included in the salary comparisons. 
In future years, Business/Management and Engineering faculty will be. included in 
Table A-5. 

If yfcu have questions concerning these reports, please contact Director Joseph 
B. Rodgers at (415) 642-8399, or Ms. JoAnn Rolley at (415) 642-8410, or our 
regular SPEC $ iai son Mr. Clive Condren. > / 

Sincerely, 



Archie Klann 



Archi e Kl d\ ngartnir 
Vice-President / 



enclosures 

cc: President^axon 

Vice President Frazer 
^Assistant Vice President Blakely 
Assistant Vice President Stover 
Director Hershman 
Director Rodgers 
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-Diractor Condren 
Special Assistant, Paige " 
Associate Director O'Brien 
Director of Finance Graves 
Legislative Analyst Hamm 
Principal Analyst Rolley 



• THE UNIVERSITY OP CALIFORNIA 
OFFICE OF TSk VICE PRESIDENT — ACADEMIC AND STAFF PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
* SPRING, ' 1983 

TABLE A-l 1 

r . • 

Projected Difference in Faculty Salaries: UC and Comparison Institutions 



Comparison 8 Institutions-^ 

1982- 83 Average Salaries 
1977-78 Average Salaries 

1983- 94 Projected Salaries 4 



^ Associate 
Professor Professor 



45,339 
30,386 
49,117 



30,542 
20,646 
33,030' 



Assistant 
Professor 



25,385 
/ 16,365 
27,715 



Average-' 



42,393 



1982- 83 Average Salaries^ 

1983- 84 Projected Staffing 



41,645 
3,138 



27,664 
1,087 



22,820 
744 



35,768 



Percentage Increase Needed to 
adjust UC 1982-'83 salaries to 
equal the projected 1983-84 
average salaries 



17.94 



19.40 



21.45 



18.52 



^■Salary data excludes health sciences. 

2 Averages based on projected 1983-84 UC staffing pattern. 

Nonpar ison institutions: Cornell University, Harvard University, University of. 
Illinois, University of Michigan (Ann Arbor) , Stanford University, University of 
Wisconsin (Madison), Yale University, and SUNY-Buffalo. Computed from confidential 
data received 'f rem these comparison institutions. 

4 Ccmpound annual growth rate over the five-year period is used for the one year 
projection. 

5 1982-83 average salaries adjusted to include merits and promotions to be effective 
7/1/83. , 8 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT — ACADEMIC AND "STAFF PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

SPRING, 1983 
TABLE A-2 1 

Projected Difference in Fringe Benefits; UC and Comparison Institutions 



Professor 



Associate 
Professor 



Assistant 
Professor 



Average-' 



Comparison 8 Institutions: 

1982- 83 Average Fringe Benefits^ 9,145 
1977-78 Average Fringe Benefits 5,556 

1983- 84 Projected Fringe Benefits 3 10,103 



6,721 
3,788 
7,538 



5,719 
3,165 
6,437 



8,993 



UC: 



1982-83 Average Fringe Benefits 4 10,973 



7,837 



6,751 



9,655 



Percentage Adjustment needed to 
make X fringe benefits equal 
to the 1983-84 projected average ^ 
comparison fringe benefits 



-7.93 



-3.82 



-4.65 



Less (adjustment for the effect of 
18.52 range adjustment): * • 

ftet adjustment needed to achieve 
parity: 



-6.86 



15.39 
-22.25 



ERIC 



^Computed frcm confidential data received frtm comparison institutions.^ 
2 Average based on projected 1983-454 UC staffing pattern. 

^Compound annual growth rate over the five-yearl period for each rank is used for the one 
year projection* , * 

4 Bquivalent to an average of $1632.20 plus 22*43% of average fsalaKy, * 9 
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TABLE A-3 



Average PC Faculty Fringe Benefits 
(Employer Contributions) 



Retirement/FICA 
Unenployirient Insurance' 
Workers' Compensation * 
Health Insurance — Annuitants 
Dental Insurance 
Health Insurance 
Life Insurance 

Non-Induatrial Disability Insurance 



$ 226.00 
1,336.00 
16.20 
54.00 



TOTAL $1,632.20 



20.97% of salary 
.25% of salary 

• 51%- of salary/ 

/ ■ 

- .70% of salary 



plus 22.43% of salary 



7 



SOURCE :^ Assistant Vice President— Budget, Analysis and Planning 



"THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT— ACADEMIC AND STAFF PEESONHEL RELATIONS 

SPRING, 1983° 
TABLE A-4 

Average Comparison Institution Salaries 



Institution 



Professor 



1982-83 



Associate 
Professor 



\ Assistant 
Professor 



A 
C 

D • 

E 

F 

G ' 
H 

■ * 

Average. 



A 

C \ 
... D- 
E 
F 
G 
H 

Average . 



50,271 (2) 

38,500 (8) 

45,676 (4) 

49,154 (3) 
\ 41, 854* (6) 

43,119 (5) 

40,582 (7) 

53,553 (IT 

45,339 



32,210 (3) 
26,666 (8) 
30,8l5-(4) 
32,307 (2) 
29,270 (6) 
0,179.(5) 
7,980 (7) 
13,664 (1) 



1977-78 




35,800 (1) 

27,556 (8) 

32,129 (2) 

29,066 (6) 

30,580 (3) 

30,279 (5) 

28,390 (7) 

30,533 (4) 

30,542 



21,847 (1) 
19,296 (8) 
21,358, (2) 
20,540 (5) 
20,888 (4) 
20,493 (£) 
19,815 (7) 
20,928 



(3) 



20,646 



28,286 (1) 
23,992 (7) 
25,154 (5) 
23,010 (8) 
25,659 (3) 
(25,201 (4) 
25,100 (6) 
26,677 (2) 

25,385 



17,488 (1) 
16,473 (4) 
16,104 (5) 
15,355 (8) 
16,597 (3) 
16,101 (6) 
16/071 



(7) 

>16,733 (1) 
16,365 



Confidential data received frcm comparison institutions include 9- and 11-month full- 
time salaries for all schools and colleges except health sciences. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA I 
OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT - ACADEMIC AND STAFF PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
- ' - SPRING, 1983 

TABLE A-5 

FTE: MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSOR SERIES c 
(EXCLUDING BUSINESS MANAGEMENT & ENGINEEKlNli kROFESSORS) " 
GENERAL CAMPUSES AND HEALTH SCIENCES, COMBINED 



RANK 




9 -MONTH FTE- 


11 -MONTH FTE, 


TOTAL FTE 


ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR 


i< 
ii 
in 

v 0 0 

VI . 


50.83 
119.05 
438.73 
125,44 

45.50 
8.50 


40.00 
34.10 
236.10 
52.12 
12.25 
1.00 


90.83 
' 153.15 
674.83 
177.56 
57.75 
9.50 


f 


Sub - T 


788.05 ' 


375.57 


1,163.62 



ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR 



I 

II 
III 
IV 
V 

Sub - T 



202.67 
2*9.81 
434.09 
177.30 
4.67 

1 ,068.54 



45.54 


248.21 


31.41 


281.22 


53.36 


487.4-5 * 


11.95 


189.25 


19.43 


24.10 " 


161.69 


1,230.23 



PROFESSOR 



I 

II 
III 
IV 
V 

VI 
VII 
A/S 

Sub - T 



299.81 
385.61 
382.00 
754.41 
93.54 
• 254.82 
158.08 
209.71 

2,537.98 



^ 48.78 
105.03 
63.93 
13.38 
74.69 
45.23 
27:22 
26.00 

404.26 



348.59 
490.64 
445.93 
767,79 
168.23 
300.05 
185.30 
235.71 



2,94 




GRAND TOTAL 



4,394.57 



941.52 



5,336.09 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SYSTEMWIPE ADMINISTRATION 



BERKELEY • DAVIS • IRVINE • LOS ANGELES • RIVERSIDE • SAN DIEGO • SAN FRANCISCO irKLic^i vSSS) SANTA BARBARA • SANTA CRUZ 




Office of the Vice President—Academic Berkeley, caxifohnia 94720 
and Staff Personnel Relations 

April 4, 1983 



Mr ^Kenneth O'Brien 

Associate Director for Academic Affairs 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 
1020 Twelfth Street 
Sacramento, California 95814 

f 

Dear Ken: 

Vice President Kleingartner recently forwarded to your organ- 
ization the biannual "A" tables on faculty salaries and fringe 
benefits. At that time, he said that you would be receiving the 
"supplementary- "B" tables in a new format under separate cover. I 
am now pleased to be able to present to you the "B" tables for, 
1982 incorporated into a new publication from my unit; the Annual 
Academic Personnel Statistical Report . This report is intended to 
provide for the first time a° thorough collection of data on aca- 
demic personnel. The "8" tables have been incorporated into the 
report. 

s 

You will notice that the format of the* reports and , in some 
cases, the titles, have been changed. For ease of reference, you 
will find attached a matrix indicating the. former title, and number 
of each "B" table and the new title, number/ and page number. The 
information itself, with one exception, remains the same as that 
you have customarily* received. To meet needs of as many users as 
possible, one of our source reports has been adjusted this year to 
provide data in a slightly different format than in previous 
years. For this reason, you will note that promotion data for 
1982 appears in consolidated form rather than for 9- and 11-month 
appointeos. 

It io my hope that you will find the wealth of information in 
this 'report useful. This is the f ir\t time the University has 
been able to provide data o£ this typ\, and we have made every 
attempt to anticipate various users' needs. In future versions of 
this report we hope to be able to provide additional data on 
academic personnel'.' Needs which cannot be met by reference to the 
Annual Academic Personnel Statistical Report and which would 
^qutro"'additional data collection efforts should be addressed to 
the University through* customary channels. 
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Page (2) 



Please do not hesitate do contact my staff in the event 
, questions arise concerning this report. 

Sincerely, 



\ 



FRir 



Edward J. Blakely 
Assistant Vice President / 

Attachments 

cc: Vice President Kleingartner 0 
Director Condron 
Director Hershman 
Director Rodgers 
Coordinator Crooks 
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OLD B TABLE NUMBER AND TITLE 



NEW B TABLE NUMBER, TITLE AND 
PAGE NUMBER 



B-l Full-Time Academic Appointees 
in the Professorial Titles, 
by FTE, General Campuses 



B-2 Headcount and Percent of Full- 
Time Academic Appointees in 
Selected Titles, Including 
Those with Tenure or Security 
of Employment, General Campuses 



I-C 



3-3 Origins of Reoruitment^qf New, 
Appointees in the Professorial 
Series, by Headcount, General 
Campuses 



B-4 Destinations of Voluntary, 

Separations within the Pro- 
fessorial Series, by Head- 
count, General Campuses 



B-5 Promotions within the Pro- 
fessorial Series, by Head- 
count, General Campuses 



I-D 



II-B 



II-G 



II-E 



Full-Time Academic Appoint- 
ees in the Professorial 
Titles, FTE by Rank, Gen- 
eral Campuses. Page 18. 
Please note that 1982 'data 
is attached separately. 

Percent of Full-Time Faculty 
and Equivalent Ranks with 
Tenure or Security of Employ- 
ment to Total Faculty and 
Equivalent Ranks, by Appoint- 
ment Basis, by Rank, Genera3 
Campuses. Page 19. Please 
note that 1982 data m is at- 
tached separately. 

Origins of Recruitment of 
New Academic Appointees in 
the Professorial Series, 
Headcount by Rank, General 
Campuses. ?age '38. 

Destinatipn of Voluntary 
Separations within the Pro- 
fessorial Series, Headcount 
by Rank, General Campuses. 
Page, 46. • 

Promotions within the Pro- 
fessorial Series, Headcount 
by Rank, General Campuses. 
Page 43. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

FULL-TIME ACADEMIC APPOINTEES IN THE PROFESSORIAL SERIES 
Full-Tim© Equivalent (PTE) by Rank, General Campuses 
As of October 31, 1981 



Rank 



Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 

TOTAL 



V FIE 



2,756.72 
1,086.98 
717.94 



4,561.64 



Percent of Total PTE 



60.0 
24.0 
16.0 



.100.0 



SO UR(j'!: Corporate Personnel System: 

Academic Personnel Report 5, Full-Ti mo/Par t-Timo Appointees in Selected 
Academic Titles, Headcount and PTE: Genoral Campuses Followed by Health 
Sciences. As of October. 31, 1981. 
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\ UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA j 

PERCENT OF FULL-TIME FACUITY AND EQUIVALENT RANKS WITH TENURE OR SECURITY 
OF EMPLOYMENT TO TOTAL FACULTY AND EQUIVALENT RANKS 
Tty Appointment Basis, by Rank, General Campuses 
As of October ^1, 1981 



Appointment Basis 
and Rank 


I leadooun t — Tot al 
Full-Tiina Faculty 
and Equivalent Ranks 

"» 


Ileadcount — Full-Time 
Faculty and Equivalent 
Ranks with Tenure or 

\ 


Percent—Full-Time / 
Faculty and Equivalent 

Ranks with Tenure or 
Security of Employment * 

to Total Poixilation 


0-MQN11I BASIS 








Professor 


. 2,930 


2,832 


97.0 


Associate Professor 


1,172 


1,088 


93.0 , 


| Assistant Professof 


869 






hj Instructor 


64 


T 




r J 

Subtotal 


* 5,035 


3,920 


78.0 


lecturer 


977 


109 


11.0 


Ibtai 


6,^L2 


4,028 


£7.0 



11-ftXWllI BASIS 
Professor 

Associate" Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 

Subtotal • l 



ERJC Tablo II) 



457 
566 
157 



780 




99.0 
99.0 



79.0 



49 



sity of California and the /ali£o\nia State University with those of seven 
other professional groups surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as part 
of /(Its National Survey of Professional , Administrative , Technical , and 
Clerical Pay . 

' ' ' * » 

These tables use the rank of associate professor instead of an all-ranks 
average since increases in the number of faculty at the professor rank tend 
to distort the latter average when comparing faculty salaries with such 
groups as those displayed in Tables 13 and 14, for which middle ranks were 
also used. This single-rank averago*4oes not eliminate distortion completely, 



TABLE 11 Percentage Increases in the Consumer Price Index (CPI), 
the Implicit Price Deflator for Personal Consumption 
Expenditures (PCE), and Salaries for Federal and State 
Employees and Vniversity of California and California 
State University Faculty, 1963-64 to 1982-83 . 







Federal 


State 


University 


California 






Civil • 


Civil 


of 


State 


CPI 


PCE 


Service 


Service 


Cal i form' a 


Uni-versity 


1.37; 


1.6% 


5.6% 


6.1% 


5.0% 


5.0% 


1.5 


1.4 


8.7 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


2.3 


2.3 


0.0 


4.4 


7.0 


10.0 


2.9 


2.8 


6.6 


4.5" 


2.5 " 


6.7 


3.6 


3.2 


4.6 


5.1 


5.0 


5.0, 


4.6 


4.2 


4.9 


5.7 


5.0 


7.5 


5.9 


4.9 


9.1 


5.6 


5.0 


5.0 


5.2. 


4.4 


6.0 


5.2 


0.0 


0.0 


3.6 


4.1 ' 


6.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 


3.8 


5.4 


9.0 


9.0 


8.5 


9.0 


8.3 


5.2 


11.7 


-\5/.4 


* 7.5 • 


11.1 


10.5 


4.7 


5.3 


5.5 


5.3 


7.1 


6.1 


.5.4 


6.7 ' 


7.2 


7.2 


5.8 


5.2 


5:0 - 


6.6 


4.3 


4.3 


6.7 


6.0 


^7.0 


7.5 


5.0 


slo 


9.4 


7.8 


5.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


13.3 


10.8 


7.0 


14.5 


14.5 


14.5 


11.5 


9.4 


9.1 


• 9.8* 


9.8» 


9 . 8* 


8.7 


' 7.4 


4.8 


6.0 


> 6.0 


6.0 


(•4.1) 


(4.8) 


4.0 , 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 








e 







' Year 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 
B65-66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 



•■'•Actually 9.75 

Source: Previous Commission annual faculty salary reports. 
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TABLE 12 Indexed Increases in the Consumer Price Index (CPI), 
the Implicit Price Deflator for Personal Consumption 
Expenditures (PCE), and Salaries for kgderal and State 
Employees and University of Calif ornia\nd California 
State University Faculty, 1963-64 to 1982-33 (Estimate 
are inJParentheses) 



iJPa 











Federal 


State 


Urfiversity 


Cal i form' a 










Civil 


Civil 


of 


'State 


Year 


CPI 


PCE 


Service 


Service 


Cal i form' a 


University 


1962-63 


100. 


0 


Too . o 


100 


.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1963-64 


101 


3 


101 .6 


105 


6 


106. 1 


105.0 


105.0 


1964-b5 


102. 


8 


103.0 


114 


8 


106.9 


105 .0 


105.0 


1965-66 


105 


o 


105 .4 


114 


.8 


111.7 , 


112.4 


115.5 


1966-67 


108 


2 


108 .3 


122 


4 


116. 7 


115.2 


123.2 


1967 r 68 


112 


1 


111.8 


128 


0 


122.6 


120.9 


129.4 


1968-69 


117 


3" 


116.5 


134 


3 


129.6 


127.0 


139.1 


1969-70 


124. 


2 


122.2 


146 


5 


136.9. 


133.3 


146.1 


1970-71 


130. 


7 


127.6 


155 




144.0 


133.3 * 


146.1 


1971-72 


• 135. 


4 


132.8 


164 


6 * 


144.0 


133.3 


146.1 


1972-73 


140. 


8 


137.9 


173 


5 


157.0 


• 145.3 


158.3 


1973-74 


153. 


5 


149.3 


182 


5 


175.3 


153.2 


1 10. 2 


1974-75 " 


170. 


5 


16S.0 


191 


1 


184.6 


161.6 


179.2 


1975-76 


182. 


6 


175.1 


201 


4 « 


197.0 


173.2 


192.1 


197.6-77 


193. 


2 


184.2 


211 


5 


210.0 


180.7 


200.4 


1977-78 


,206. 


1 


195.2 


226 


3 


225.7 


189.7 


210.4 


1978-79 


225. 


5 


210.4 


238 


7 


225.7 


&189.7 


' 210.4 


1979-80 


255. 


5 


233.2 - 


255. 


4 


' 258.5 


217.2 


240.9 


1980-81 


284. 


9 


255.1 


278 


7 


283.7 . 


238.4 


264.4 


1981-82 


309. 


7 


274.0 


292. 


0 


300 . 7 


252.7 


280.1 


1982-83 


(322. 


4; 


(287.1) 


303. 


7 


300.7 


252.7 


280.3 



Average Annual Increases: 
6.0% 5.4% 
S.5% 



1962-63/ 
1982-83 

1962-63/ 
1972-73 



3 ' Cl 



5.7% 



J * / to 



5.7% 
4.6% 



4.7% 



5 . 3% 



1972-73/ 
1982-83 



8.6% 



7.6% 



Increases Relative to Price 
Indexes, 1973-74 to 1982-83: 

CPI 

PCE 



5.8% 



■23.6% 
■IS. 9% 



6.7£ 



f 



-8.0% 



J « ( to 



■16.5% 



Source: Previouo CommiOGiGn annual faculty salary ^oportc. 



S.Sf?o 



. / to 

■15.0% 
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PERCENT QP HJLL-TIME FACULTY AND EQUIVALENT RANKS WITH TENURE OR SEX3JRITY 
; A OF EMPLOYMENT TO TOTAL FACULTY AND EQtflVAUOT JIANKS (con1& ) 



Appointment Basis 
and Rank 



Ife^dcount—Total 
Full-Tiine Faculty 
and Equivalent Ranks 



Headbount— FUlVTime 
Faculty and Equivalent 
Ranks with Tenure or 
3 Security of Employment 



* Percent—JVill-Time 
faculty and Equivalent 

Ranks with Tenure or 
Security of Employment 

* \ to Total Population 



Lecturer 








19 


' . 5 




26.0 


Total , 








799 


\: 622 ° , 




77.8 


GRAND TOTAL 








6,811 


4,650 




68.3 










f 




fc 





H 
00 

I 



SOURCE: Corporate Personnel System: 

. Academic Personnel Rfeport 5, I\ill-Tiji^/Paii:~Time Appointees in Selected 

Academic* Titles, Headcount^and FEE: General Campuses Followed by Health Sciences 
_ • A& of October 31, 1981, 
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Table ID 



0(1 Cj 



20 



3 



J 



TABLE 13 Salaries of University of California' and California 
State University Associate Professors and of Seven 
Other Professional Groups, 1962-63 to 1982-83 



Year** 

I062-6J 

106 1-64 

1964- 65 

1965- 06 
1066 6/ 
1 06/ -68 
1068-60 

10/0- /I 
10/1-72 
10/2-73 
10 7 1-7/* 
1974-75 
I9/W6 
10/6-// 
IO//-7B 
10/8-70 
10/9-80 
I OHO- HI 
I OS 1-82 
I9M2-H I 

ArmtM t 
lit« f i»a»r 



uc 

Associate 
Professors 

$10, 441 
1 10,482 
10,004 
ll.fliU 
12,0/2 
12,641 

n,i65 

14,051 
I 4 p I SO 
1^, 107 
16,410 
16,411 
* 17,165 
18,585 
f 0,400 

20, m 

20,620 

n,5w 

25,466 
27,256 
27,664 



5.0% 



CSU 
Associate 
Prutftssors 

$ 9,425 
0,444 
10.0 12 

I o , a io 

II ,460 

M.on 

12,712 
11,4*57 

11,526 
11, to I 
14,56/ 
15,965 
16,844 
18,1 66 
10,101 
2(1,773 
20 , 16 1 
21,44/ 
25,785 
27,276 
2/, 111 



V5% 



Accountants 

$ 7,668 
7,908 
8,U4 
8,128 
8,879 
0,36/ 
10,029 
10,686 
1 1,-18 J 
11,8/0 
12,472 
13,285 
14,458 
15,428 
16,545 
18, US 
I0.46R 
2 1 , 290 
23,545 
25,671 
(27,167)* 



6.6% 



Auditors 

$ 7,572 
7,R54 
8,0'M 
8,322 
8,002 
9,342 
10,011/ 
10,715 
11,435 
11,001 
12,464 
11,183 
li,96l 
I4./41 
15,806 
17,164 
18,308 
20,014 
22, 108 
;M,284 
(25,8I4)« 



ft. IX 



Attorneys 

$12,300 
12,816* 
11,644 
14,052 
14,410 
15,281 
19,163 
20,104 
22,178 
21,448 
24,693 
25,956 
28,159 
29,828 
30,073 
31.547 
17,80/ 
40,864 
44,851 
40,818 

("1*1,604)* 



7.6% 



Job 
Analysts 

$ 7,716 
7 ,998 
8,280 
8,592 
8,888 
9,611 
9,838 
10,477 
II ,207 
11,67/ 
12,016 
12,705 
11,746 
14,825 
15,204 ' 
16,197 
17,720 
10,140 
20,548 
22,464 
(21, /67)* 



$12,060 
12,528 
12,936 
11,212 
11,857 
14,610 
15,132 
16,626 
17,872 
18,277 
19,860 
21,44/ 
22,486 
24,283 
26,4/2 
29,221 
31,131 
14,824 
39,042 
42,861 

(45,818)* 



6.9% 



Churn ists 

$11,314 
11,688 
12,024 
12,594 
13,225 
14,007 
14,720 
15,642 
16,482 
17,126 
17,726 
18,903 
20,9.52 
22,264 
23,944 
26,013 
28,144 
30,717 
31, 7.12 
37,127* 

(19,501)* 



6.4% 



Engineers 

$11,614 
' 11,070 
12,324 
12,786 
11,474 
14,158 
15,000 
15,850 
16,757 
17,394 
18,322 
19,292 
20,935 
22,416 
23,846 
25,087 
28,211 
30,814 
34,019 
17,560 

(39,964)* 



6.4% 



** A Wi tit— taunt li n<j|iiricb for ubtiui t .» I c- |H tifcuuot it Jtc I in I lie lined I ycur notcil. Twc I vc-iuonl li ualuricti lui' a 1 1 olliri |n ofc*hti ifiiid I gi'iMijiu 
«ur ilt*U*n»tlietl uii Hjrili I of I lie tiutnl yvui itolctl. 

J 

hiMiiieii: hHtiot iaiv Proloii&oi k : Aniin.il t,*|H,,tB 01, lutnlly K<j|ar it's, V.a\ i tinuin I'osistcroml.iry Kdcic.il Km l\»mt>i htiion ; Other I'i ulcso i on.i I u : 
N.i r ioiM I # S»iiryt?y iij l\ ol «•:,.•> inu.i I , A*imiiii'uir«ii i y *? f .iipI CTI«?r 1, P«iy, U.S. IVjm r intent uf I.jImm , lluiniit of Labor Sia(i:;lica. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

ORIGINS OF RECRUITMENT OF NEW ACADEMIC APPOINTEES IN'tIIE PROFESSORIAL^SERIES 
' . " Headcount by Rank, General Canpuses 

1981-82 



Prior Employer 



Total 



Professor 



Assofciate 
Professor 



Assistant 
Professor 



to 
vO 



Department of Energy Laboratory 

Government 

Industry 

Student 

Unknown 

Institution - Foreign 
Institution - USA * 

Amherst College 
Boston University 

California College of Arts and Crafts 
California Institute of Technology 
California State University r- Dominguez Hills 
California State University - Fresno 
California State University - Fullerton 
Carnegie-Mellon University 
City University of New York - Queens College 
Columbia University - Barnard College 
Columbia University - Columbia College 
Cornell University - { . 

Denison Univex*sity 
Duke. University 

Harvard University % 
Iowa State University 
Johns Hopkins University 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Michigan State University 
Mount Holyoke College 
New Mexico State University 



3 
13 
14 
29 

1 
15 

2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
"2 
1 
1" 
7 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 



3 
2 
1 
1 



2 
2 
1 

3 
1 

1 

1 

1 



1 



Y 



9 
11 
28 

1 
10 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
2 
2 
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Table 



since the number- of faculty at any given step of the rank can affect the 
average for the entire rank, but it is still preferable to an all-ranks 
average. The fact that some distortion continues to exist is indicated in 
Table 13 on page 21 and Table 15 on page 24, which^show that the average salary 
for State University, associate professors actually exceeds the average for 
University of California associate professors in 1981-82 . Although the 
differences have never been large, this . still Wrked ttie' ^third occasion when 
the State University exceeded the University at that rank) At the other two 
ranks, the State University's faculty have always been paid a lower average 
salary, and it can be seep, that the University restored its lead at the . ; 
associate rank as well in 1982-83. The reason fojr the positional change in 
the three years noted is that far more State University associate professors 
occupy the top step of the associate range than do University of California 
associates, a point which will be discussed in ^Chapter Three. - fl * 

0. » 

Tables 13 and 14, as well as Figure?, show that all seven of the comparison 
occupations received higher percentage increases between 1962-63 and 1982-S3 
than either University or State University associate professors, and in 
actuality, the differences are even greater than shown in the tables. Just 
taking the range adjustments (cost-of-living increases) granted since 1962-63 
(Tables 11 and 12), the University has received increases of 152.7 percent 
and the State University 180.3 percent. Both of these figures are lower 



FIGURE 7 Percentage Salary Increases for University of California 
and California State University Associate Professors * 
and Seven 0%her Professional Groups, 1962-63 to 1&72-73, 
1972-73 to 1982-83, and 1962-63 to 1982-83 




Source: Table 14. 
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ORIGINS OF IffiCHUmniWr OF 'NEW. ACADEMIC APPOINTEES IN TOE PlttFESSORIAL SERIES (Cont.> 



. ' Associate Assistant „ 

Prior Iinployer ^ Total Professor Professor Professor Instructor 

Institution - USA (cont-5 , ' ' •: ■ r • 

Ohio State University ^ 

Oklahoma State University • k0 

Princeton University 

Purdue University 

Bockef el ler University 
* * San Francisco State University * 
1 Stanford University 

State University of Nev* York - Binghamton 

State University of New York - Buffalo 

State University of New York - Purchase 
1 Texas Utaman's University 
C University of California 
? University of Chicago 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Colorado ^ 

University of Delaware 

University of Denver ' 

University of Florida 

University of Hawaii 

University of Illinois - Chicago Circle 

University -of Illinois - Urb^na 1 " ± 4 ~ / 

University of Maryland . — . " 

University of Massachusetts 
University of MichigaA v - 
University of Minnesota 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Rochester 
University of San Francisco 
University of Southern California 
1 c u University of Washington 
Utali State University ° 
9 ' 

liable IIP . "~ 39 



f 1 

f X 




1 






X 






1 


— 


q 
U 






3 ■ 


-r 


1 
1 






1 




o » 






r 2 




X, 






1 




A 


1 
X 




3 











1 




1 

X 











1 

X 

1 

J. 




1 " 

JL 


i 





AQ 




* "5 


32 . 




O 

A , 


1 




1 


* 


X 






1 




«j 




1 


, 1 


MM 


2 






2 




1* 
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than the cumulative increases for associate professors shown in Table 14. 
Similarly, between 1971-72 and 1982-83, all seven groups exceeded the Univer- 
sity of California faculty's increases, and six out of seven the State 
University faculty's increases, most by' wide margins. Table 15 shows a 
representative list of occupations compared both to federal !I GS !I classifica- 
tions and to faculty salaries in* both California four-year segments. 

All of the faculty salaries listed in the previous tables are based on nine 
months of employment while those for the other occupations are for eleven. 
Adjusting the faculty averages for comparability by an increase of 22.2 
percent (the difference between nine and eleven months) raises the Uriiver- 
sity-of California all-ranks average for 1982-83 to $43,708 from its current 
level of $35,768 and the State University average from $31,331 to $38,286. 
This raises faculty compensation to the range of journeymen professionals in 
most other fields, but still below those listed in the GS-13 and GS-15 
ranges shown in Table 15. Further, given the weighting system for the 
determination of the all-ranks averages, it is clear that the only reason 
. the averages are as high as they are is because of the preponderance of 
faculty at the full professor rank (approximately 63 percent of the faculty 
at the University and 60 percent at the State University). Since these 
faculty ace comparable in age and experience to professionals at the highest 
levels shown in Table 9, the comparison reaffirms other data which show that 
faculty salaries are not^as competitive with other groups as might be supposed. 
This appears to be particularly true ip such disciplines ao business adminis- 
tration, computer science, and engineering, as the Commission has observed 
in two recent reports ( Engineering and Computer Science Education in Califor - 
nia Public Higher Education , and Recruitment and Retention of Engineering 
Faculty : A Report to the Lejislature in Response to Assembly Bill 2QZ3 T* 



COMPETITION FROM BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 



For the past two years, the Commission has noted the serious shortage of 
highly-trained technical personnel in general and that of business/manage- 
ment, engineering, and computer science faculty in 'California colleges and 
universities^ in particular. Recently, a report by the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education (WICHE) addressed the problem at length, 
noting that to a very large extent, the future economic well being of the 
United States depends more than ever on technological pre-eminence. The 
report opens with a comment from the Report of the Special Task Force on 
Long-Term Economic Policy to the House of Representatives: 

A generation ago, a relatively short list of traditional indus- 
tries — steel, autos , textiles , machinery, mining, construction, 
and agriculture--alone accounted for more than half of our nation 1 s 
exports, a quarter of its output and a quarter of its jobs. 

In the last generation, however, nine out of every ten jobs created 
have been in the services and information sectors. More ^than 
two-thirds of the rise in real GNP over that period was contributed 
by these new economic forces. * ^ 
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ORIGINS OI^OUJrTMENT OP NEW ACADEMIC APPOIWPEES IN THE PROFESSORIAL SERIES (corit. ) 



Prior Employer 



Associate Assistant 
'Ibtal Professor Professor Professor 



Instructor 



Institution^^ (cont. ) 

Villanova University 
Wayne State University 
Yale University 
York College 

TOTAL 



X 
1 
4 
1 

219 



1. 



37 



25. 



i 



SOUIO: Corporate Personnel System: 

Academic Personnel Report 10, Origins of New Appointees within the Professorial Series 
(Headcount): General Campuses Only. As of July 1, 1081 - Juno 30, 1982. 
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TABLE 17' 'full-Time Engineering Faculty Who Voluntarily Left 

Academia for Full-Time Employment in Industry, 1979-80 
(244 Institutions Reporting) 

Voluntary Departures 





t 


As a Percent 


engineering rieicis 


Number 

1 1 V41 11 U w 1 


of Total Faculty 


Aeronautical and Astronautical 


12 


1.9% 


Chemical 


32 


2.6 


Civil 


61 


2.3 


* 

Computer 


~* ,43 


5.6 


Electrical 


89 


2.7 


Industrial 


24 


2.8 


Mechanical 


78 


2.7 


Other Engineering Fields 


58 


2.4 


TOTAL 


* 397 


~ 2.7% 



Source: Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 1983a, p. 32. 



TABLE 18 Impacts on Engineering Colleges Resulting From 
Faculty Shortages (215 Institutions Reporting) 



Impacts 



Percent of Institutions that 
Reported Decreased Ability to Recruit or 
Retain Full-Time Engineering Faculty 



There has been a reduction in 
faculty research 

There has been an increase in 
teaching loads 

There is greater reliance on graduate 
assistants or part-time faculty 

We have been unable to offer courses 
in certain subjects 

Other (includes reduced guidance of 

students, restraints in program develop-* 
raent, and changes in the quality of in- 
structional programs) 

There has been no significant effect as yet 



34.8% 
80.3 
65-7 
53.5 



21.1 
8.1 



source: 



Western Interstate Commission for Higher Educatiodr, 1983a, p. 33. 
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^UNIVERSITY OP CALIFORNIA 



DESTINATION OF VOIUNTABY SEPARATIONS WITHIN THE PHQEESSORIAL SERIES 
Headcount by Rank, General Campuses 
- 1981-82 



Destination 



Tbtal 



i 

to 
I 



l3u 

er|c 



Professor 



Associate 
Professor 



Assistant 
Professor 



Instructor 



Department of Energy Laboratory 

Government 

Industry 

Not Employed 

Sol f Employed 

State of Qilifornia 

Student 

Unknown • 
Institution - Foreign 
Institution - USA . 

Brooklyn Law Sc1kk>1 
Brown University 

California Institute of Technology 

City University of New York - Hunter College 

Cornell University 

Duke University 

Georgetown University 

Johns Hopkins University 

Ohio State University 

Pennsylvania State University 

Purdue University 

Rice University 

San Francisco State University 

Stanford University 

State University of New York ~ Stony Brook 
Swartt*iK>re College 
University of Alaska-Soutlieastern 
University of Arizona 



1 
X 


1 
X 










o 


1 

JL 






1 




.to 


1 

X 






8 


«-* 


90 


19 




1 







o 






1 


1 





1 








1 




1 

J. 


1 










1ft " 
JLsJ 


Q 

*j 






16 




ft 


1 

X 




2 


• - i 




1 


1 






o 




1 


1 






tMM 




2 


2 










i 






1 




—him 


i 


1 




J> 






1 


1 








• 


l 


. 1 










1 


1 










1 












1 








1 




i 






1 






i 


1 










i 


1 










2 


2 










£ 


1 










1 


1 










1 








1. 




2 


2 











Hi 



I 
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• Modernization of instructional .^nd research equipment (p. 43).. 

• Relief for engineering facylty from "non-instructional activities tbfot 
, detract from their primary commitments* " 

• Continuation of differential Salaries at the University of California and 
implementation of differential schedules at the State ilniversity "to 
compete effectively with its comparable institutions" a^d extension of 
opportunities by industry "for engineering faculty to /increase their 
inctftae through summer employment , continuing education instruction , 
grants, and consulting" (p. 46). . \ 

• Implementation of "overlapping salary ranges with sufficient flexibility 
to accommodate changes in demand within engineering" (p. ;47). 

Thin latter recommendation noted that differential salaries should only ba a 
temporary measure to improve the segments' competitive position and that the 
long-range solution would be to institute schedules with toyerlapping salary 
ranges in engineering. Pr/esumably, the flexibility of si/ch schedules could 
also accommodate future demand changes in other disciplines beyond engineering 

Few, if any, states depend more on highly trained technological manpower 
than does California. According to the Center for the/ Continuing Study of 
the California Economy in Palo Alto (1982), the State /claimed 20.1 percent 
of all the high- technology jobs in the country in 1980, fith "high technology" 
defined as all workers in the fields of computers, conjinunication equipment, 
electronic components, instruments, and computer services. In addition, 
California employed a similar percentage of all the engineers in the country, 
yet according to WICHE (1983b), only 9.0 percent oi the new baccalaureate 
engineers graduated from California institutions in 1980-81. The percentages 
for master's and doctorate degrees were higher (l6.3 and 18.0 1 percent, 
respectively) but still below California's share of engineers. Of all 
engineering degrees, iCalifornia f s share wari only 10.9 percent, and of all 
computer science degrees, its share was only 9.5 percent. 

Thes recent Commission reports on engineering and computer sdience education 
and on recruitment and retention of engineering faculty detailed the problems 
in these fields far more exhaustively than can be presented here, and they 
make it clear that both California and the nation are experiencing shortages 
of trained technological manpower. In California, the problem appears to De 
ecpeeially severe where University and State University faculty are concerned, 
and the eoreQjf that problem appears to be an uncompetitive salary structure 
with respect both to private corporations and other universities. The 
immediate solution appears to be differential 'salary scales for disciplines 
where the demand is greatest, but the long-term solution most probably lies 
in increasing overall salary flexibility in all disciplines. That possibility 
is discussed in Chapter Three which follows. 
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EGSTINATION OP VOLUNTARY SEPARATIONS WIllIIN HIE PROFESSORIAL SERIES (coat.) 

Y 



Destination 



Institution - USA (cont,) 



University of 
University of 
University of 
University of 
University of 
University of 
, University of 
University of 
University of 
University of 
University of 
i University of 
£ University of 
V University of 
University of 

TOTAL 



California 
Connecticut 
Denver 
Florida 

Illinois Urbana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Montana 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Santa Clara 
Southern California 
Utah* 
Wisconsin 



Total 



6 



2 
2 

105 



Professor 



Associate 
Professor 



Assistant 
Professor 



4 

1 

1 

1 
1 



JL 
52 




* 13 



1 
1 



1 
1 

X 
1 

2 

JL 
40 



Instructor 



SQUIO : Corporate Personnel System: 

Academic Personnel Report 11, Destination of Voluntary Separations withjn the 
Professorial Series (Headcount): General Campuses Cnly. As of July 1, 1081 
% Juno 30, 1982. 
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132 



13 .j 

47 



TABLE 20 Results of the Final Election for the Selection of 
an Exclusive Bargaining Agent for California State 
University Faculty 



Candidate 



Initial Count: 

United Professors of California v 
Congress of Faculty Associations 
Challenged Ballots 



TOTAL 



Votes 
Received 



6,491 
6,479 
271 

13,241 



Percentage 
of Vote 



49.0% 
48.9 
2.1 



100.0% 



Final Count: 

United Professors of California 
Congress of Faculty Associations 

TOTAL 



6,541 
6,580 

13,121 



49.9% 
50.1 

100.0% 



Currently, the bargaining process is underway between OFA and the Truoteec, 
and it is presumed that a memorandum of understanding will be forthcoming 
within the next few months. Regardless of the outcome of these negotiationo , 
the Commission will follow its usual practice of presenting, the results of 
the comparison methodology for the current and budget years. These results 
are shown in Table 21 below. 

) 

Table 21 shofs 'that the University's and the State University's all-ranks 
average salaries for the current year are 9.4 and 2.4 percent behind the 
average for their respective comparison groups in the current year. These 
figures are almost exactly as predicted in the Commission's salary report 
last year (9.8 percent for the University and 2.3 percent for the State 



TABLE 21 University of California and California State* 

University' Average Salaries and Parity Requirements, 
1982-83 and 1983-84 



Segment 



University of 
California 

California State 
University 



UC and CSU 
Salaries 
in 1982-83 



$35,768 



$31,331 



<C6mparison Insti- 



tutions 
(Actual ) ■ 
1982-83 



$39,114 



$32,090 



Salaries 
(Projected) 
1983-84 



$42,393 
1&4,209 



Comparison Insti- 
tutions' Salaries 
Lead UC and CSU by: 
1982-83 1983-84 



9.4% 



2.4% 



18,5% 



9 . 2% 



Souree; UC'and.CSU surveys and previous Coujirfsusioa annual faculty salary reports 
(See Appendices E, F, G, and H, *. 10\-144.) 




uniyeiisiiy op caliegrnia 

PROMOTIONS WITHIN Olffi PROEESSORIAL SERIES 
Headcount by Rank, General Campuses 
. 1981-82 




Rank • ; Total 



Associate Professor w ; 137 

Professor 129 

TOTAL 266 



u> 



SOUIO*: Q>rporate Personnel System: , ' 

Academic Personnel Report 4, Appointments to, Pixarotions to, and Separations from 
Selected Academic Titles: Total Campuses Followed by Health Sciences, by Sox $ 
Headcount, and PTE. As of July 1, 1081 - June 90, 1982, 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



SAKER3F1ELD - CHICO • DOMINGUEZ HILLS - FRESNO - FULIERTQN . HAYWARD . HUMBOLDT 
POMONA ■ SACRAMENTO ■ SA& lERNAWDINO . SAN DIEGO - SAN FRANCISCO • " SAN JOSE 



OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 
(213)590*5584 




LONG REACH - LOS ANGELES • NORTH RIDGE 
SAN LUIS OIISFO • SONOMA - STANISLAUS 



March 22, 1983 



/ 



"Mr. William Storey^ * ' 

Calif ornia Postsecondary Education • s . , , 

ODmtnission ' 0 

1020 Twelfth Street ' 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

Dear Bill: \ 

This letter is to transmit to the Ctormdssion ' the data required for the Comiission's 
report on faculty and administrative salaries in the CSU and in cortparison institu- 
tions identified~*by the Comnission. ■ - ' * * 

Please note tljat GSU .fringe benefit data are presented in two different ways, first, 
as reported to the National Center for Educational Statistics and, secondly, as 
estimated using the PER& contribution rates ' predicated for the. ,1983-84 budget year. 



If you have any questions 
Sincerely, 




'ding these data, please call me at 8-635-5584. 



Thierry F. Kbenig 
Personnel Analyst 
Faculty and Staff Affairs 

TFK/nf , - a 

Enclosure 

cc: Dr.. Smart 
- Dr; Ty^ll 
Mr. Lahey 
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INFORMATION: (213)590-5506 
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' OFFICE OP THE CHMteEIIDR 

M® CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



1982-83 ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES 



position 



COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS 
NO. AVERAGE 



REPORTED 



SALARY 



csu 

. NO. .. . 
REPORTED 



AVERAGE 
SALARY 



*Values in parentheses fc shoW CSU ahead 6f eqnparison institution data 
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CSU 
LAG* 



✓ ' Chief Executive Of f icer • 

AA% ill"? ~i trwvi m 

WIXLuX^fiUTpMS 


3 


78,127 




i 

1 




* 80,000 

0. . ' . ' - < 




(2-4%) 


V41X6I. l!*X€CUuXV6 ^LLXCGIT , , p 

Single campus 


XD 


DO / DD/ 




1Q 

. » . * 




' fiQ fill 

T 


" (4 4) . 


*• Chief Academic Officer 


15 


62,256 






■a. 


53,879 


15.5-x^ 


. Chief Business Officer 


11 


57,211 




18 


. 47,795 


19.7 


Dean of Agriculture 


4 


58,981 




5' 




48,072 


22.7 


fVvan r\ "F Av«f c r. C/iionpoo 
LArCtli KJL Muo « OvJ Xfcil 1L, Co 


lj 


KA CAH 
, D*i / 




XD 






14 .0 


UGcul UL DUblllcbb 


*- X*i 


^fi 7Qfi 
DD , / ps> 




XD 


; 




18.5 


. Dean of Education * 


15 


53,855 




15 


47,220 


14.1 


^ Dean of Engineering « ■ 


7 


61, a 620 




. 9 


v 


48,072 


28.2 


Dean of Graduate Studies 


11 


.53,986 




7 




47,148 


14.5 


Dean of Undergraduate 
Studies 


.1 


N/A 


* 


6 




48,072 


N/A 


Director of the Library * 


14 


49,138 




18 




47,587 


3.3 


Director of Institutional 
rcg seaijc n 


11 

A. - 


40,325. 


f 


13 




44,429 ' * 


(10.2) 




Q 






12 






11.0 Y 


Director of Personnel 


15 


38,929 




,. 17 




,35,243 


10.5 


1 

Director of Physical x 
Plant 


15 


44,089 




16 




• 38,711 


13.9 


Director of Conputer Services 


. 13> 


44,639 




17 




45,335 


(1.6) 


Chief Budgeting Officer 


n 


46,620 




12 




36,676 


27.1 


Director of Canpus Security 


14 


31,906 




. 19 




38,289 


(20 .0) 


Director {^f Financial Aid 

✓ 


15 ; 


.32,849 




15 

s 




• 36,845 


12.2 
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FIGURE 10 All-Ranks AVeragh Salaries afi the University of 
California and Its Eight Comparison Institutions, 
19?3-74 to 1982-83 



42,009 



V 
t 
R 
A 
0 
E 

3 
A 
L 
A 

R 
I 

e 

3 



30,000 



20,c&3 



22,000 



18, >30 




Source: 



1*74-7* 

Table 23. 



t»7S-7« 



t»7«-77 



t»77-7» l»7*-7» • l»7»-»0 lt*0-«1 I MI- 
FISCAL YEARS 



iMC-t? 



FIGURE 11 Comparison Between the Average Salaries Paid at the 
University of California' s Four Public and Four 
Private Comparison Institutions, 1973-74 to 1982-83 



42,CCC 



lt,M>0< 



PRIVATE COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS 

PUBLIC COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS 




1»7>~74 lt74-7« t»7*-7S !»7»-77 !»77-7t !»7»~7* t*7t-*3 i — i-92 IMt-C3 

FISCAL YEARS 



Source: Table 23. 
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ff • OFFICE CP TOE CHANCELLOR 

TOE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



FALL 1982 SALARIES AND BENEFITS 0| CSU FULL-TIME FACULTY 

AVERAGE AVERAGE . ADJUSTED 

HEADCOUNT SALARY BENEFITS BENEFITS** 



Professors 


6,553 


$35,427 


$8, 611V 


$10,150 


Associate Professors 


2,646 


27,322 


7,380 


8,567 


Assistant Professors 


1,562 


22,255 


6,245 


7,212 


Instructors 


175 


19,594 


5,385 


^,236 


TOTAL: 


1°0, 936 


$31,331 


$7,924* 


$ 9,285 ^ 




r 




1 


*- 


*Based on $3,538 plus 14% of average salary. 








♦^Benefits calculated with 


18 . 34 5% contribution rate 

*- 


to PERS. 




i 



14u 




Over the past £ive^ years , the University's comparison group has increased 
its salaries «y an aveirage of about 8.5 percent, while the State University's 
group has increased its, salaries by about 6.9 percent. The numbers in the 
left-hand column of Table 25 show what* could happen given increases of 
either 8 or 7 percent for the University's group and either 7 or 6 percent 
for the State University's group. These numbers are lower than experience 
would dictate, but it is anticipated that the reduce^ level ofi inflation 
will probably curb increases in other states just as it has in California. 

Taking some of the specific examples in Table 25,* if the University of 
California's comparison institutions increase their average salaries by 7 
percent in 1983-84, and the Governor and the Legislature increase University 
salaries by 9 percent for the same year, it, is probable that the parity 
deficiency reported by the Commission for the 1984-85 fiscal year will be 
approximately -14.9 percent. Taking- a State University example, if its 
comparison group increases their average salaries by 7 percent in 1983-84, 
and the Governor and the Legisaltiire approvfe only a 3 percent increase, the 
parity deficiency for that segment next year will grow from its current 
level of -9.2 percent to -13.8 percent. In both cas6s y the California 
increases of between 3 and 19 percent have all been adjusted upward to 
reflect recent experience with merit increases add promotions. Thus the 
CQlumn which shows an increase of 7 percei^fcr-sbould actually be 8.49 percent 
for tlie Univeristy and 7.19 percent for the State University. Thesp -adjust- 
ments of, 1.49 and 0.19 percent have' been applied to all of the potential 
range adjustments for the California institutions. 

Twq final comment^ may be helped in "addressing potential questions about 
Table 25.. First, the reader might well ask, if the State University has a 
9.2 percent deficiency v for 1983-84/ and receives an 1-1 percent ^increase for 
that year, how can the parity deficiency remain at between 4.3 and 5.6 
percent. Superficially,- it would appe'ar that if the Governor and the Legis- 
lature appropriate sufficient funds to cover more than the entire deficiency, 



TABLE 25 Potential Parity ^Deficiencies for the University of 
California and the California ptate University in 
1983-84, Compared to Projected 1984-85 Comparison 
Institution Salaries 

Comparison Insti- Parity flef iciericies for UC and CSU in 1984-85 Given 

tution Increase/, Specif ied -Percentage Increases to UC and CSU, 1983-84 
1982-83 to 1983-84 *3% 5% 7% 9% 11% 13% T5% . 17% 19% 

UC Group Increases 
by: 

8% r -*22.9 -20.6 -18.4 -16.3 -14.2 -12.2 -10.3 -8.4 -6.6 

7% --21. 5 -19.2 -17.0 -14.9 -12.8 -10.9 -9.0 -7.1 -5.4 

CSU Group Increases 

by:' 

7% -13.8 -11.7 - 9.6 - 7.6 - 5.6 - 3.8 - 2.0 -0.2 +1.5, 

«6% -12.4 -10.3 -8.2 1-6.2 -4.3 -2.5 -0.7 +1.0 +2.7 
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OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 

THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



FALL 1982 COMPARISON INSTITUTION DATA 



Professors 

Associate Professors 
Assistant Professors 
Instructors 



NUMBER 

6,176 
5,070 
4,315 
1,074 



EXPENDITURES 
SALARIES , BENEFITS 



224,883,370 
141,599,766 
97,614,607 
18,963,186 



46,918,518 
30,783,706 
20,985,915 
4,117,295 



AVERAGE 
SALARIES BENEFITS 



36,412 
27,929 
21,663 
17,657 



7,597 
6,072 
4,863 
.3,834' 



All institutions reporting. 



CWICg OF THE CHANCELLOR 

THE CALIPOFNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



CSU ACADEMIC YEAR FACULTY 
WITH TENURE AND WITH DOCTORATE 
PAIL 1982 



liEADCOUNT' 



NO. W/IENURE 



Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 
TOTAL: 



6,631 
2,757 
1,612 
177 
11,177 



6,346 95.7% 
1,973 71.6% 
189 11.7% 



8,508 76.1% 



14c 



Oriicts o£ the Chancellor 

■Ehe. California State University 



62 



. csu 

Comparison. Institutions Data 
Pall 1977 Data * 



r .xpftn3i tures 
Salaries 

$143,613,379 

SS, 770,247 

73,453/298 

I # 5 9?i # 4-Z 3 



Fringe Benefits 
$23,581>826 
16,889,875 
13,836,660 



S26,293 



^•Vtsra^e 



Frinae Benerits 

Q - 

$4,317 

3,486 



t - 



I 

I 
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FIGURE 12 University of California Faculty Distribution by 

Rank and Step (by Number of Full-Time-Equivalents) , 



1982-83 




10 



0 40 40 40 



Source: Table 27. 



FIGURE 13 California State University Faculty Distribution by 
Rank and Step (by Number of Headcount Faculty), 
1982-83 




Source: Table 28. 



APPENDIX I 

University of California Medical Faculty Salarie 
. 1982-83 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
1982-83 MEDICAL SCHOOL FACULTY SALARY SUR VEY 

Medicine ' February 1983 

Department Date 



Code 


Rank 


Professor 


- Rank 


Associate 
Professor 


Rank 


Assistant 
Professor 


B 


1 , 
> 

2 


$108,100 


5 


$ 66,900 


2 . 


$ 56,600 


D 


* 95,814 


1 


77,799 


1 


70,572 


F 


3 


91,867; 


2 


76,121 


3 


55,342 


UC 


4 


86^545 


6 


64,206 


4 


55,100 


E 


5 


'84,241 


3 


68,992 


5 


52,714 


G 


6 


84,000* 


4 


67,000 


6 


52,000 


A 


7 


81 ,762* 


8 


62,233 


8 


49,257 


C 


8 


75,058 


7 


62,519 


7 


49,334 


Average 
Income 




$ 88*423 




$ 68,221 




$ 55,115 


Standard 
Deviation 




$ 10,122 




$ 5,885 




$ 6,807 



f 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
1982^83 MEDICAL SCHOOL FACULTY SALARY SURVEY 



Pediatrics 
Department 



February 1983 
Date 



Code 


Rank 


*> 

Professof 


Rank 


Associate 
Professor 


Rank 


Assistant 
' Professor 


B 


1 


$ 93,5Q0 


1 


$ 69,600 


1 


$ 57,000 


F 


2 


86,246 


3 


63,821 


5 


49,820 


UC 


3 


81 ,751 


4 


•61 ,460 * 


6 


49,418 


E 


4 


78,831 


7 


53,342 


3 


41 ,456 


D 


5 


78,510 


5 


. 60,815 


2 " 


51,183 


A 


6 


77,607 


8, 


57,171 


7 


47,342 


G 


„ 7 


77,000 


2 


64,000 


3 


* 51 ,000 


C 


0 8 


69,301 


6. 


59,166 


4 


50,426 


Average 
Ijiconie 




$ 80,343 




$ 61 ,797 




$ 49,706 


Standard 




$ 7,133 




$ 3,985 




$ 4,331 



Deviation 



Surgery 



Department 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA ■ 
l'982-83 MEDICAL SCHOOL FACULTY SALARY SURVEY 



February 1983 

" Date 

w 



code 


Rank 


rfOTessor 


KctnK 


Associate 

rroTessor 
K .. . , 


KanK 


Assistant 

O V*rt C C A V* 

rrOTfiSSOr 


D 


1 


$146,285 


2 ' 


$108,863 


V 3 


$ 83,837 


G 


2 


134,000 


3 . 


100,000 


6 


74*000 


B 


' 3 


133,300 • 


• 6 


88,600 


• 5 ' 

< 


76,800 


UC 


4 


132,744 


5 


94,681 


4 


77,447 


F 


5 


130,323 


4 


99,243 


\ 


90,489 


C 


6 


127,077 


1 


130,182 


2 


89,060 


E 


7 


109,303 


7 


85,575 


7 


71 ,657 


A 


8 


93,914 


8 


58,321 


8 

| 


38,434 


Average 
Income 




• 

$125,868 

* 




$ 95,683 




t $ 75,216 o 


i 

Standard 




$ 16,485' 




$ .2d, 509 




$,16,361 



Deviation 
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;;: >.. *■ UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. - . , " .- *. 

.. . ..*.__r^u , - . .'.*_. • ■ ■ _ . . ■*.■-_■ 

Report on Medical School Clinical Compensation Plans and 

V- . Clinical. Faculty Salaries * 

•*\. ."V *' ' — — , * 

This report responds to Item 322 of the 1978 Conference Committee's Supple- - 

■ * "V : " •■•"*.. ] . ; v * •■ 

mental Report on the Budget Bill which recommends that: 

UC shall report to CPEC annually on (1) its full-time clinical faculty 
salaries and those of its comparison institutions (including a descrip- 
tion of, the .type of compensation plans utilized by each UC school and 
e^tch comparison institution) and (2) 'the number of compensation plan 
exceptions in effect at each UC schodl. : 
This report discusses the issues in the above supplemental language by pro- 
viding: 

1. a description of the typ& of compensation plans utilized by each UC 
school and each comparison institution (Section I); 

2. a discussion of the University's full-time clinical faculty salaries and 
those of its comparison institutions (Section III; and 

3. a report on compensation plan exceptions (Section nil. 
I. Clinical Compensation Plans 

General 

Clinical compensation plans are compensation arrangements created by 
medical schools to provide competitive income for physicians and other 
* faculty with direct patient-care responsibility as well as to further the 
academic goals of the medical schools; As stated by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges (AAMC) in their December, T977 report on An 
In-Oepth Study of Seven Medical Practice Plans , 

"The most commonly stated plan objective is the attraction and retention 
of quality faculty through the provision of acceptable compensation 
levels not achievable through other salary sources* An additional objec* 

. -155- ■ • ■ ' 



tive quits prevalent" among the . . . plans 1s the use of plan revenue / 

to help achieve departmental and' school wide program enrichment with 

ji ' , • . - ■ * . •* 

' stable, flexible funds." A ^ 

,The AAMC reviewed the medical practice plans of the 112 M.D. degreergran-. 
■ting fully acredi ted medical schools in the U.S. and concluded that the 
plans could be characterized by the degree of central control exercised 
over the details of the plans' operations, along a "central ized/ decentra- 
lized" axis. A summary of the three basic types of clinical compensation^ 
olans was developed by the AAMC as follows:, 

Tvoe A - a highly centralized Sompensati on approach, characterized by 
two basic and interrelated features. -First, all patient-car* fees are 
collected and deposited to central accounts, usually with few 'references 
■ to the origin of the bill- beyond thV^^^ 

keeping 'and physician liability and accountability for services rendered. 
Second, physicians are placed on either individually set or departmen- 
tally fixed incomes based on a predetermined, compensation schedule 
which. recognizes such features as academic rank, previous or current 
clinical services, and additional merit or -service- features. 
Tvoe 3 - an intermediate arrangement in which some common policy , frame- 
work exists for patient-care fee collection and disbursement. In this 
approach a general policy is set" for all medical school faculty with 
patient-care responsibilities, requiring that they follow specified 
billing and collection procedures through a central office or departmen- 
tal offices. Compensation is determined by a formula which recognizes 
the productivity of patilent-care activities as well as academic factors 
such as rank and scholarship. Such compensation arrangements usually 
set broacl ranges^ for total csmpensati on, recognizing the aforementioned 
features 1 , with set "maxima either by department, school, or specialty. " 
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Type C - the least disciplined -arrangement, which allows wide variation 

. * 4 • . . 

*by individual department or among specialties as to how patient-care 
fe^s are collected and subsequently distributed. The most extreme 
# example permits the faculty member to bill, and retain virtually all 
^' of the billable practice income with some requirement to reimburse 

, . the institution for overhead cost (office space, hospital -fee's, etc.).' 

. ' Table 2. (p. 11), provides a further description of. this medical practice 
» plan typology, indicating by directional arrows the kind of movement that 

typically occurs in the organization of a practice plan— from no plan to 
decentralized, to intermediate, and to centralized. * 
-x University of California tlniform Medical School Clintcal* Compensation Plan 
The University of California uniform Medical School Clinical Compensation 
- Plan-, approved by The Regents in November, 1977 for implementation in 1 978, 
falls within the Type B category. It provides a uniform framework' for 
patient-care billing and sets uniform compensation maxima based Ion academic 
rank and step. The Plan prov1des*sufficient flexibility so that specific 
parameters for the various medical specialties or disciplines within 
the same department may be established as long 'as the maximum compensation 
arrangements established by the Plan are not exceeded/ 
1 The key features of this Plan are: 

1." The eleven-month regular faculty salary scale approved by The^egents 
0 for each faculty rank forms the base salary for all medical school 
v ,. « J ladder rank faculty, There is no dift^ential in the base salary between 

medical school faculty and general -campus faculty. 
Z. Arrangements *for compensation in addition to the base salary are 
Timlted to three, types* 

a. Negotiated Income - This is^n amount of additional compensation 

1 : * . - - *. i- • ■ 
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determined by a depart/it 1 or school that a clinic ten can earn via con 
tribution of income from pati'ent-care (and certain other specified in- 
come sources) .to ^roup-or pofo>led income, system. There is an absolut 
ceiling on this amount, as-discussed^'below. • 

b. 'income Limitation Arrangements - These- are 1 arrangements whereby the 
faculty member may- retain, subject to "assessments, -income directly 

. from pat1ent?care activities. -Assessments are prbgressive and reach 
a nearly 'Confiscatory 'level at approximately three .times the faculty 
member's base salary, . •'.•••«•■ ' . . 

c. Combination Plans.- These are arrangements whereby faculty members , 

6 * , • • • ■ 

share a predetermined portion of a* poised amount and are allowed 
to retain individual, earnings beyond that amount \ip to a maximum, 
ceiling. ' / t • -, ' " •„; .■ . 

3. Membership in this PTan is, mandatory formal! clinical' faculty, with * 
patient-care- responsibility, who hold an, appointment at 505 or more time,'- 
and all income from professional services, performed by -these * faculty 'is 

su5ject to the terms of 'the Plan. 0 ,.„ 

»»•*''" 

4. Accounting standards and. monitoring practices' are specified in the 
guidelines for implementation of this Plan. Along with the Plan and 

o * • 

guidelines, accounting procedures* have 'been developed which are 
consistent with the Plan objectives., , • 
Comparison Data Survey 

One of the principal faatures of the uniform Medical School Clinical .• 
Compensation Plan fs a provision for periodic review of the established 
compensation maxima. In Section IV (Compensation}, which sets forth the ' . 
formulae for deriving- maximum compensation; provision IV.9.6 states: 
Compensation levels and assessment rates will be, reviewed periodically 
by the Vice President— Academic and Staff Personnel Relations ^1n .light 
of comparison data from University of C^lJfornia^Meaical Schools as 
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well as from other comparison institutions. On- the basis of the .Vice .. 
President's report, the President, after consultation with the Academic 
Senate, may recommend adjustments in the compensation, levels in this • 
Plan to The Regents. . " " 

A set of comparison institutions was selected and a statistical method 
adopted that would yield. the requisite data to -satisfy this provision of 
the Medical School Clinical Compensation Plan as well as the requirement 
for an annual report to the California Postsecondary Education Commission. 

•Selection of Comparison Institutions . . 

Eight Institutions that repres ^ent-e^mparaftTe^efr^s^ from 

public and private sectors. Eive of the institutions are public in *■ 

character and three are private. The institutions selected represent a 

diverse spectrum and sufficient variation" of settings and practice plan 

arrangements to provide valid comparisons. Appendix's (see pp. 19-20)^, 

provides a brief description of the various compensation plans used- by the 

• > 
Comparison institutions. : 

' . " .'" • . f * 

Comparison 'Institutions 



Name Public' oT/Private . Compensation Plan 

'Stanford . Private yes 

State Univ. of New York- " 

Upstate Medical School Public yes 

Univ. of Chicago Private • , yes 

**Univ. of Illinois Public y no # 

*Univ. of Michigan" Public yes 

' Univ. of Texas, Houston Public . . yes - 

• *Univ. of Wisconsin Public yes 

*Ya1e 'University . Private . m yes . 
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The comparison institutions included five that are also in the general 
• campus' survey (noted by asterisks)'. In addition, the University of 
Texas, Houston, and the State University of New York-Upstate Medical — 
School' were selected because they are part of larger multicampus systems 
with more* than one •medical school. 

II. Compensation Survey 
A. Data Collection' . 

Compensation plan information was obtained from the eight comparison 
' medical schools by means of a questionrfefre (see Appendix A, pp. 1S-13). 
]'* The questionnaire was followed by phone calls, and a special meeting 
which took, place during the October, 1973 meeting of the AAMC in New 
Orleans. , At that soecialwieeting of the comparison schools, there • 
wis an extended discussion of the practical aspects of medical salary 
and practice plan management, and arrangements were made to meet and/or 
consult each year and to regularly exchange data. Further, Mr. William 
L. Storey, Higher Education specialist with the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission, was consulted about this comparison study, and 
has agreed to meet to discuss in detail the methodology and conclusions. 

B. Selection of Departments and Di sciplines 

Comparison of medical schools' salaries raises problems which do not 
occur in comparing salaries of general campuses. On general university 
campuses r overall salary averages for a given professorial rank are a 
good reflection of what the individual faculty member is actually paid 
at t&t rank. In medical schools, however, there is great variation in 
individual salaries, and an overall salary average for a given medical 
school is statistically unreliable., For that reason, it was not possible 
* . to use overall salary averages from the comparison medical schools in 
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this study. Statistics -from the annual AAMC report of clinical 
salaries were similarly of little utility since they tend to aggregate 
salaries from a variety of clinicians, 'both full and part-t.ime, without 
sufficient disaggregation in the sample to make'the data useful for 
this survey. The method that was 'devised to avoid the above problems 
was to select a stratified sample of three clinical specialties which 
are common ly*%und- in schools of medicine and which typically represent 
■a range of compensation wftivin medical schools. The three clinical 
specialties selected are (a) Pediatrics, typically at a lower level of: 
compensation; (b) Medicine, typically at a mid-level compensation; and 
(c) Surgery, typically at a higher compensation. These three clinical 
specialties are taken as representative of the medical schools at 
large and are used as the base for developing the data for this study. 
The salary data received from the thirteen medical schools (five from 
UC and eight from comparison insitutions) are treated as follows: 
a single weighted-average compensation is constructed from the five UC 
medical school responses for each of the three specialties. That 
weighted average is displayed in a ranked" table (ranked by professorial 
compensation) together with the responses from the eight comparison 
medical schools (see Tables 3, 4, and 5, pp. 12, 13, and 14}. 
. The Method 

For each of the specialties a simple average of the resulting table of 
nine weighted averages is then calculated, as well as the standard 
deviation* and entered at the bottom of each of Table 3, 4 and 5. 
The single average for the five -medical schools is exami'ned in'each 
of the three ranked table's to determine where that average falls within 
the sample of nine weighted averages; i.e., whether or not that partly 
lar average deviates significantly from the general average. The 



tables reflect wje fgllcwirfg: 

.a. Where the UC average falls within one standard- deviation; 
• .b. where the UC average 1s with respect to the average for the' r 

' group as_ a whole 5 ? and' .* * , . 
c' whether the UC average ;is within one standard deviation of the 

group ^average. » • /' •, " 

If the UC average 1s, fn* fact, Within one standard deviation from the 
group average, then the UC average can be considered to be not statis- 
tically different' from that of the group as a whole. * 

D. Results of the Clinical Salary Coma€r1s6n and University of California , 

, , - ■ ; — : ; - ~ 

Standing 1n Each Category . 
Tables 3, 4, and 5 (see pp. 12, 13, and Ul indicate that the University's 
average-compensation is tonslstent with the overall average for each 
specialty^* as displayed below: • * 



AVFRAftE FULL PROFESSOR COMPENSATION 


- ABSTRACTED FROM 


4 

TA8LES 3, 4, 5. .. ..* 


Medicine 


Pediatrics 


Surcerv 


Hi ah ^7. 000 


H1ah 


67.000 


Hi ah 38,000 


• 

Averaae £0.-^0 


UC 


59.000 


• 

Averse*** 79.^0 


UC 59.000 


Averaae 


57.560 ' 


UC " 75,000 


Low 5*. 000 


Low 


51 .000 


Low 67.000 



From the table above, the following conclusions are drawn: 

1. In Medicine (Table 3,p.l2), average professorial compensation ranges 
from a high of S67,CC0 per year to a lew of SS4,0C0, with an average 
of 560,440. The UC average for Medicine is 539,000, sllgn.tly below 
the group average 1 . - 

2. In Pediatrics (Table 4,p,13), average professorial condensation ranges 
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from a high of $67,000 per year to a low of $51,000, with an average 
of $57,560. The UC average for Pediatrics 1s $59,000, slightly (but 
not significantly) higher than the group average (within one standard 
deviation from the average). 
3. In Surgery (Table 5, p. 15), average, professorial compensation ranges 
from a high of $83,000 per year to a low of $67,000, with an average 
of $79,440. The UC average for Surgery 1s $75,000, somewhat (but not • 

significantly) below the group average. 

• ►,•'»• 

Within each of the 4 three specialties, the spread of salaries 1s not great, 
supporting. the assumption that "tfje selected medical schools are comparable. 
In each of the tables for 'the. three specialties, the University's average, 
compensation Is close to the overajl average, as is displayed 1n the table 
above. For these reasons, the compensation being paid in University of 
California medical -schools can be considered to be representative, com- 

.petitive and appropriate. Therefore", there appears to be no need at thi 

* ■ 

time to alter the current compensation formulas. >■ 
Exceptions to the Plan 

Requests for exceptions, Including individual exceptions, to the Medical 
School Clinical Compensation Plan may originate with the- individual depart- 
ment, and, subject»to approval by the Dean, are then forwarded to the campus 
Chancellor "for the next approval step. The Chancellor then consults with the 
campus Academic Senate. If the Chancellor approves the exception, the request 
is recommended to the President for final approval. All approved exceptions' 
to compensation limits must be ^reported to the Board of Regent*. 
As part of the implementation of-the Plan 1t was agreed that certain limited 
existing arrangements would be permitted ttf continue. Other than these ex- 
ceptions, no individual exceptions have been made. Irvine has been permitted 
to delay Implementation of the Plan until January, 1980. in order to accommodajj 
the campus conversion from a gross to a net clinical fee compensation plan. 
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TABLE 1 

✓ * 

COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS - MEDICAL SCHOOLS 

Stanford University 

' State University of New York - 
Upstate Medical School 

0 

University of Chicago 
♦ University of Illinois . «. 

University of Michigan 
" • University of Texas, Houston ■{ 

University of Wisconsin 

Yale University 
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run rmunci 



• folic* D*tar»l*«ilofi 



♦ AJ«Ul*tmlo* 



* fan M«mlllMtf 



frlVAlo H«4lcal icltool* 
rublio Htialcal icfcoola 



T AIL E 2 



Ca*kratlia4 <- 



tvrie » 
I*tAr»Hlal« <- 



Aacaakrallia* 



A 4l«cr*Uly raco§*lia4 
im|.ity # oltfar wlihU or 
«»[«»»! la II* »:41ca1 
actual, Jnwia* Ik A 00* 
|KiriOAiial« fcHwJSjAfc ami 
procedural fiittUUH«i. 

All iimctlcUf cMhIcWmi 
ara lnolM«l4i4 aa4 airxctly 
*ml/or fmll racily, tkio*** * 
kt.olr g#nr«*«niaH¥*« ataiit 
with luailtoklOAAl offlokAlt 
10 fucii* o#Jy cIIaUaI 
t>r«citc* - raUt*4 iaana** 



A full-Matt iMMauar aypar- 
vitu. 11m 4«y"l4-4*y »Ua 
opurallfm wlk» ruawwalol- 
Itly for nil #4*iUUktfAtlM 
iinrvlcaa AtfMMirMtt* lha 
puck lea af a>u41oM*» 

All clinical poetic* r«l*k 
nd ravsAM* ttau* Ihiou^H 
Ilia nan Offlca w4*Ich 
cmlura Mlla, colUcla faai 
' " aiatiuraaa lnct*«« 



ill 
11 




A cmmm tt*m*totk far 
ollulc«l orMklca AOktvlfcy 
o«lil* vllM* oM*H 4aoAft» 
maIaI or apaelalky o,*au#a 
function. 



Jlu>t «UhIca1 4Ucl|illA«a 
ait o*rll«l|WAk* In 4ailbacA 

tlOMA AOOOt ClUftlCAl ««- 

kki * yalAta* laauoa 14*Kkl 
fla4 liy i*afcfloklo«*l 
offlclAla* 



A awaiwr of IM rfaai^a 
ftatilir A4*lNl*kr#Uva ataff 
la Mcua for cooNIaa- 
IIoa of auiay flaa 
aac vJaaa. 

tl*lfor« orocuilurai for 1*111- 
t lM t colVactlwi ah4 4W- 
Mrauauml of faaa a«# l»ol«' 

AHIAkal* 



It 

u 



varlaky of allalaal fra«- 
tlo* arraA*AAttAU for 
aoaaVmU 4afiAri«aAka or 
mU|c*1 auacUltUa am rar- 
«IIU«l« 

Jtaacuklva fatally **4 tha 
4*a» caaaulfc Aa iwaaaaAry 
4urlAf IImi roollAo *o*4o*t 
of y^aaral AttaOnya. 



miliar t*a 4«|urt*aak **»4 
or Ma ooaUnal* 4lracta 
AOMlAlafcraklva aufoorl 



Ookloaa for lillHftf* collac* 
fcloo or 41almraa*iAfc of faaa 
aca *vA!l«Ma lo ac*4o*.1c 
d«u*rto*Air or a*41caI 
aoacJalfclaa* 



111. above table Is taken from to |„.jte^^ /taer,c,n 
Hcitltal Cullcyos, llctmlier, 7 !!!?/, |». M. 

Ike arrows slww the M of mvcmnt Itat AjDtaitlf »c ffi lii Uic o,u*nl«tlo« of . pr*cllc. plan. fr«- .« 
jilan, to UecciilraUictl, to Intenmdljte, atui to cenlral iacU. 



1 0 x % 
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university o? CAii?oa:;iA 

Annual Medical School g&culcy Salary Surrey tf ■, 

Xngtrucsggggy • ■ 

o O 

* * -\ ' ■. 

The fora will be .provided idr three departaents only, General Medicine*, 
Pediatrics, and Surgery. Three categories of condensation are identified 
with definitions, These are:,. s , 

i I 

1. Base or Guaranteed Ccapcnent - the base salary derived ffroa Uaiver- > 
sity of California salary scales- for that rank and guaranteed by « 
the University exclusive off fringe benefits; 

2. University of California Uciffora Medical' School Clinical Coapaasa- 
tion, or expected coaoeasacicn , ndt including the base salary 
described in 1, above, which is received through or as a result of 
the operation off, and the individual faculty, aaabar's participation 
in, the University off California Unifora Medical School Clinical 
CJoapensattion Plan, and 

3. Grand Total Ceaper.saticn - the sua of the , conies associated with 
itess 1 and 2 above, divided by the head count for that line off the '" 
questionnaire. 

In each case, one calculates the average for each bo:: in the question- 
naire by totalling all the aoaieo involved in that category and tth*en by 
dividing by the head count for that line of the questionnaire. Seasonable 
estiaates of the year's earnings should be reported • .,-.«, 

* • or last year's actual earnings withViy estiaatad increaent. 

Please specify the aethod used in the "consents" section at the bottca of ■ 
each questionnaire. 

> r, 
For the departaents specified 'above, include only 12 acatth salaries for 




fellows in all ranks and part- tint aad volunteer faculty. 



Attached; is a list of the subspecialties' to be included within three 
departaents (General Medicine, Pediatrics and 'Surgery). If you have any 
questions , please phone R.D. Menhenett at C415) : 542-1454. / 
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AF5E3DBPA 



MEDICI2E 



5BDIAT3ICS 



GSHESAl SCRGEHY 

THORACIC 

CfflDIO-VASCULAR 

OHOLOGX 
HEDRCSUHGEHY 
0REEOE2DICS 
PLASTIC ' 



GS3EHAL ■ • • 
GABDXOLOGT 

simocRraoLcc? 

GASTROEBTEHOLOG?' ' 
HEMATOLOGY 
H52ATQL0GT ' 
.I3SSICTIC3US DISSASS 
SSEPSEdLOGr 
HEBUMATOLOGT 
FUIMQHABT 



ALL, ntCEUDUTG 
PEDIATRIC, - 
<AHDtOLCG3r 



CAMUS 



flATE TUB JitPORT IMS PKKPAKKi) 



UlllVERSm <# CALIFORNIA 

iikdicaC Sam™ PAtniLiy sai,ar* siirvkv 



department^ 



EFFECTIVE MATE 



RANK 


— a— - 1 — : * 

COMPKIISATIOtJ 

o ■ 


■ — : — 


Rank 


Ilcadcouut 


ftuaa Salary or 
Guaranteed 
Component (Average)* 


Uniform Compensation 
, Plan Component 
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APPENDIX B 

Brief Descriptions of the Medical Compensation Plans^at the EighJ^Comoarison 
Medical Schools .'**;•' ' , 

, • . * :' ' %> • • * 

1) Stanford University . •« ■ ■ w- 

~ . * - v - . « *. 

* Stanford has a hew practice plan th'at is currently being written and is 
not yet available. „ ' „. °- ** 

2) " State University 6f New York - Upstate Medical School 

Overall management of the practice plan is vested in a governing board 
consisting essentially of the President, the "Dean rof the. Medical School 
and the medical school'' department chairmen. The departments have consi- 
derable autonomy, and keep the accounts and do the billing. The State is 

paid for overhead costs, and tn& Medical School levies a surcharge on 

K • * . • . 

gross practice plan income for its own use. (A Jfpe "B" or Type "C" Plan) 
3> University of, Ch'taTao \ & _„ ,/ • ' 

General guidelines are issued, to the" departments by the Dean's office. 
Within those guidelines, indjviduaT practice plans -are -negotfltted on a 
departmental basis. , B The medical schoorl is experimenting with a surcharge* 
and with various kinds of non-salary incentives. Currently, however, 
. the individual departments have a good deal of autonomy. (A Type "C" Plan) 

4. tin i vers ity of Illinois 

NjTfonnal practice "plan exists. The medical school provides centralized 
billing facilities, Beyond* that, what happens is the result of individual 
negotiation between the individual faculty member, his department and the 
. \ Dean^s office. 

5. University of Michigan 

The plan is centralized, with a formal central business office run by a 
full-time Director who reports directly to the Dean of the Medical School. 
,The central business office" establishes policy, da^s billing and handles 
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dlsbursentants. The individual department*" have comparatively. little auto- 
nomy. The plan was phased in gradually over the five-year period from 
1973 to 1978.. (A Type *A" Plan) / ' «, 

6) University of Texas °at Houston 

The plan is controlled by a'Boa/d of Oirectors consisting of the President, 
V.P. for Business Affairs and the depar^ient chairmen. 'The plan provides 
for central billing, and disbursement of funds} however, individual faculty 
salaries are set through individual., negotiation between a. facul ty member 
and his department chairman, the departments have considerable autonomy. 
(A Type "B" or Type"C" Plan) 
7^ University of Wisconsin • 

■: Although a^written plan exists, its net effect is to vest authority in 
-the individual departments. Each department creates in effect its own 
individual practice plan/and does pretty much as 1t pleases, subject to 
certain maximum salary constraints written Into the central plan. (A 
Type "B" or Type "C" Plan) 
3) Yale University 

The practice plan consists of a series of brief salary guidelines published 
by the Oean which set up. a framework for salary payment and establish the 
permissible salary ranges within which an individual faculty member may 
be paid. Each department develops its own practice plan, in negotiation 
vjfth the Oean's office. Individual salaries , are recommended by the 
department chairman and approved by^cfie Oean. (A Type "C" Plan) 

K 

'J 
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APPENDIX J - 

Administration Positions Surveyed by the 
College and University Personnel Association (CUPA) 
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APPENDIX J 



Administration Positions Surveyed by the 
College and University Personnel- Association °(CUPA) 

1. Chief Executive Officer, System 

2. Chief" Executive Officer, Single Institution 

3. Executive Vice President - 

4. Chief Academic Officer 

5. Chief Business Officer 

6. Chief Student Affairs Officer 
7°. " Chief Development Officer 
8. Chief Public Relations Officer 

. Chief Planning Officer 

10. pirector, Personnel/Human Resources 

11. Chief Health Professions Officer 

12. Chief Budgeting Officer 

13. Director, Legal Services 

14. Registrar 

15. Director, Church Relations 

16. Director, Learning Jtesources Center, 

17. Director, Library SGrvices 

18. Director, Comptfter Services 

19. Director, Educational Media Services 

20. Director, Institutional Research 

21. Director, Special and Deferred Gifts 

22. Administrator, Grants and Contracts 

23. Director, Affirmative Action/Equal Employment 
2A. Director, Employee Training 

25. Comptroller 

26. Director, Internal Audit 

27. Bursar 

28. Director, Food Services 

29. Director, Physical Plant 

30. Director, Purchasing 

31. Diiedtor, Bookstore ; , 

32. Director, Campus Security 

33. Director, Information Systems 

34. Director, News Bureau 

35. Director, Auxiliary Services 

36. Director, Admissions < , 

37. Director, Foreign Students 

38. Director, International Studies Education 

39. Director, Student Financial Aid 

40. Director, Student Placement 

41. Director, Student Counseling , 

42. Director, Student Union 

43. - Director, Student Health Services 

44. Director* Student Housing 
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45. Director, Athletics 

46. Director, Campus Recreation/Intlfcamurals 

47. Director, Alumni Affairs 

48. Director, Information Office 

49 . Director , Community 'Services 

50 • Administrator, Hospital Medical Center 

51. Chief Planning and Budget Officer 

52. Chief Development and Public Relations Officer 

53. Director, Personnel and Affirmative Action 

54. ^Director, Admissions and Financial Aid 

55. Director, Housing and Food Services 

56. Director, Development and Alumni Affairs 

57. Dean, Architecture 

58. Dean, Agriculture , 

59. Dean, Arts and Letters 

60. Dean, Arts and Sciences 

61. Dean, Business - 

62. Dean, Communications 

63. Dean, Continuing Education 

64. Dean, Dentistry 

65. Dean, Education 

66. Dean , Engineering 

67. Dean, Experimental Programs 

68. Dean, Extension 

69. Dean, Fine Arts 

70. Dean, Graduate Programs „ 

71. Dean, Health Related Professions 

72. Dfian, Home Economics. 

73. Dean, Humanities 

74. ' Dean, Instruction 

75. Dean, Law 

76. Dean, Library and Information Sciences 

77. Dean, Mathematics 

78. Dean, Medicine 

79. Dean, Music 

80. Dean, Hursing 

81. * Dean, Occupation Studies/Vocational Education/Technology 

82. Dean, Pharmacy 

fh. Dean/ Public Health 

84. Dean, Sciences 

85. Dean, Social Sciences i 

86. Dean, Social Work 

87. Dean, Special Programs 

88. Dean, Undergraduate Programs 

89. Dean, Veterinary Medicine 




APPENDIX K 

College and University Personnel Association 
^Position Descriptions Used in thfe Present Report 



1. CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF A SYSTEM/DISTRICT/MULTI-CAMPUS OPERATION (PRESIDENT/ 
CHANCELLOR); The principal administrative official responsible for thp 
direction of all operations of an institution or a system of higher education, 
who reports to a governing board, 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF A SINGLE INSTITUTION (PRESIDENT/CHANCELLOR): 
The principal administrative official responsible for the direction of all 
operations of a campus or an institution of higher education. Reports to a 
President/Chancellor of a university-wide system or multicollege district. 

CHIEF ACADEMIC (IpFICER: The senior administrative official responsible for 
the direction of the acadpmic program of the institution. Functions typically 
include teaching, research, extension, admissions, registrar and library 
activities ♦ Reports to the Chief Executive Officer* 

4. CHIEF BUSINESS OFFICER: The senior administrative'official responsible for 
the direction of business and financial affairs ♦ Functions supervised 

, typically include purchasing, physical plant management, property management, 

auxiliary enterprises, personnel services, investments, accounting and 
. related matters. 

5. DIRECTOR, PERSONNEL /HUMAN RESOURCES: Administers institutional personnel 
policies and practices for staff and/or faculty. Functions typically 
include personnel records, benefits, staff employment, wage and salary 
administration and, where applicable, labor relations. 

6. CHIEF BUDGET OFFICER: The senior administrative official with the responsi- 
bility for current budgetary operations. May also include responsibility 
for long-range planning unless there is a separate planning officer.' 

7. DIRECTOR, LIBRARY SERVICES: Directs the activities of all institutional 
libraries. Functions typically include selection and direction of pro- 
fessional staff, acquisitions, technical services, audio-visual services 
and special collections • 

8. DIRECTOR, COMPUTER CENTER: Directs the institutions major administrative 
computing activities. Functions typically include computer programming, 
systems studies and computer operations. ^ 

9 DIRECTOR, INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH: The administrative staff official re- 
sponsible for the conduct of research and studies on the institution itself* 
Functions performed or supervised typically include data collection, analysis, 
reporting, and* related staff work in support of decision making. 

V 
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DIRECTOR, PHYSICAL PLANT: The senior administrative official responsible 
for the construction, rehabilitation and maintenance of physical facilities. 
Functions typically include supervision of new construction and remodeling, 
grounds and building maintenance, power plant operation and parking. 

DIRECTOR, CAMPUS SECURITY: Manages campus police and patrol, units ; directs 
campus vehicle traffic and parking; organizes security programs and training 
as needed. 

DIRECTOR, INFORMATION SYSTEMS: The senior official who directs the develop- 
ment, implementation and maintenance of institutional management information 
systems. Functions typically include responsibility for developing systems 
requirements systems analysis, programming, applications, and coordination 
with user areas. .May also include responsibility for direction of the 
administrative computer operations. 

DIRECTOR, STUDENT FINANCIAL AID: Directs the administration of all forms 
of student aid. Functions typically include assistance in the application 
for loans or sctelarships; administration of private, state or federal loan 
programs; awarding of scholarships and fellowships; and maintenance of 
appropriate records. 

DIRECTOR, ATHLETICS: Directs intramural and intercollegiate athletic 
programs. Functions typically include scheduling and contracting^ for 
athletic events, employment and direction of athletic coaches, publicity, 
ticket sales, aiid equipment and facilities maintenance. 

DEAN or Equivalent Administrative Title (e.g. directors of academic divisions 
in community colleges) : Serves as the principal * administrator of the 
instructionardivision indicated (i.e., Architecture, Agriculture, Nursing, 
etc . ) . 
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separately from the salary data and will include a sufficiently de- 
tailed explanation of the issues so as to avoid misunderstanding or 
inappropriate use^of the figures. 

The second major change is the elimination of the "Cost! of Living 
Adjustment for Salaries." For the past three years, an adjustment 
has been made in the projected salaries of the comparison institu- 
tions to account for changes in the rate of inflation. This adjust- 
ment has been widely misunderstood. It is not an escalator clause 
of the kind frequently found in collective bargaining agreements; it 
is, an index only of changes in the rate of inflation and not. a mea- 
sure f of inflation itself. 

The other changes are essentially technical in natures. To date, all 
"ranks average salary and fringe benefit projections have been made 
on the basis of prior year (for the preliminary report) and current 
year (for the final report) segmental staffing patterns. Since these 
elements of compensation are implemented in the budget year , it is 
desirable to establish a staffing pattern for that year. This will 
be done by the University of California for the 1978-79 report and 
by the- California State University and Colleges beginning in 197y-8U. 

The final change will affect only the computation of fringe benefits 
for the California State University and Colleges. That system pre- 
viously based its fringe benefit projections on the assumption that 
no salary increase would be granted. Because an increase in salary 
automatically increases applicable^ ringe benefits, a degree of dis- 
tortion occurs: The University of California uses a system whereby 
a salary increase is computed first, the automatic increases in 
fringe benefits resulting from that increase accounted for, and the 
fringe- benefits calculated after this accounting. The Commission 
believes the\latter approach to be more reasonable and has there- 
fore adopted it for boeh segments. 

METHODOLOGY 

The procedures to be employed for the 1978-79 budget year and in 
subsequent years are as follows: 

A. NUMBER AND TIMING OF REPORTS 

Two reports will be prepared each year. The flrft report, based on 
preliminary data, will be submitted, .to the Department of finance in 
November. The final report, bas^d on the most current da ta, will be 
submitted to the Legislative Budget Committee^ April. In order to 
, meet these submission dates, the Wniversity„of California and the 
California State University and Colleges ^1*°™**^^ 
parison institutions and segmental faculty salaries to Commission 



staff by mid-October for the preliminary report and by late February 
for the final report. 



B. PRINCIPLE OF PARITY 

The report will indicate what adjustments would be needed for the 
forthcoming year for salaries and costs of fringe benefits for Uni- 
versity of California and Calif ornia* State University and Colleges 1 
faculty to achieve and maintain rank-by- rank parity with a such sala- t 
ries and costs of fringe benefits provided faculty in appropriate 
comparison institutions. A separate list of comparison institutions 
will be used by each of thfc California segments of higher education. 
The report will separate calculations and displays of data related 
to percentage increases required for parity in salaries from those 
related to fringe benefit costsj* - ^ 

C, COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS 1 

Comparison institutions for the University of California will be: 
Cornell University 

Harvard University f M 

Stanford University 

State 4 University of flow York at Buffalo 
University of Illinois ^ 
University of Michigan at Arm Arbor 
University of Wisconsin at Madison 
Yale University 

Comparison institutions for the California State University and Col- 
leges will be: 

East ^ 

State University of New York at Albany 

State University of New York College aal Buffalo 

Syracuse University 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Scare University 



West 



University of Southern California 
University of Hawaii 
University of, Nevada 
University of Sreg©n 
Portland State University 



1. If any institution is omitted for any reason, a replacement will 
be selected baaed upon t&o established eritarid by Commission 
staff is* mutual consultation wish the segne&ts v che Department of 
Finance, and the Legislative Asalyot. The Attachment indicates 
chs criteria selection of the eotspariseu institutions. 



Other 

University of" Colorado 
Illinois State University 
Northern Illinois University 
Southern Illinois University 
o Indiana State University 
Iowa State University 

Wayne State University £ 

Western Michigan University „ * 

Bowling Green State University 

Miami University (Ohio) 

University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 

D. FACULTY TO BE INCLUDED AND EXCLUDED | 

The faculties to be included in the comparisons are those with full- 
time appointments at the ranks of professor, associate professor, 
assistant professor, and instructor, employed on. nine and eleven 
month (prorated) appointments, (both regular and irregular tanks as 
appropriate), with "the exception of faculties \Ln the. health sciences, 
summer sessions, extension programs and laboratory schools, provided 
that these faculties are covered by salary scales or schedules other 
than that of the 'regular faculty. At the rank of instructor, full- 
time equivalent faculty are used because of the preponderance of 
part-time appointments at this rank. 

The faculty members to be included' are those assigned to instruction 
(regardless of the assignments for research or other university pur- 
poses) , department chairmen (if not. on an administrative; salary 
-"schedule), and faculty on salaried sabbatical leave. ^ \ 

e". computation of average salaries and cost of fringe benefits 

% For each academic rank within the California State University and 
Colleges' comparison groups, the total actual salary, dpllars for the' 
combined group is divided by t thj number of faculty within the rank 

' to derive average. salaries by rank for' their comparison institutions 
as a whole. Average costs of fringe benefits will be computed in a, 
similar manner. »■ » • - > 

'A ■ 

For thfe University of California's comparison "groups , the a verfge • 
salary by rank is' obtained for each comparison institution. The 
, &ngle average salary (for each rank) for the comparison groupV is 
then calculated by adding the average salaries at the eight compari- 
son institutions and dividing by Bight, .thereby giving equal weight 
to each institution regardless^of the number of faculty.. The sairfe 
procedure should be used to compute the cost of fringe benefits. 
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F, FIVE-YEAR COMPOUND RATE OF SALARY AND FRINGE. BENEFIT GROWTH 

For the preliminary report, a five-year compound rate of change in 
salaries and: fringe benefits at each rank at the comparison insti- 
tutions will be computed on the basis of actual salary and fringe 
benefit data of the preceding year and of the prior five years. 

In obtaining compound rates of change at the comparison institutions, 
each sebnent will compute the average salary and fringe benefit costs 
by rfcnk for their respective comparison institution groups as spec- 
ified ip. Section E abovg. Each will then calculate the annual com- 
pound growth rate changes in average salaries / and fringe benefit 
costs for each rank (over the five-year period) at their respective 
comparision institutions. These rates of change will then be used 
to project average salaries and costs of fringe benefits for that ■ 
rank forward for two years tg the budget year. 

The same procedure will be used in producing the final report-, ex- 
cept that the base year for the comparison institutions will be 
moved* forward one year, permitting the use of a one-year projection . 
rather than the two-year projection necess,ary in the preliminary 
report. The California segments will use actual current salary and I 
.fringe benefit data as reported by the comparison institutions 
rather than budgeted figures. ^ j 

I 

G. ALL-RANKS AVERAGE SALARY AND FRINGE BENEFIT COSTS J 

Average all-ranks average salaries and fringe -benefit costs projected 
for the budget year will be calculated for each segment, using the 
average salaries and fringe benefits by rank projected for the budgat 
year for the comparison groups and the staffing pattern in the appro- 
priate California segment. The California State University and Col- 
leges will use the current year staffing pattern while the University- 
of California will us-e a staffing pattern projected for the budzet 
year. * These all-*ranks average salary and fringe benefit amounts^for 
the budget year constitute the salaries and fringe benefits to be 
provided to the corresponding California segment for that segment tb 
achieve" parity, ranfc-by-rank , with .its comparison group. The kverage 
ftll-ranks salaries and fringe benefits thus projected to the budged 
year for each California segment will then bk compared with- the cur|^- 
rent all-ranks average salaries and fringe benefit^ for' that segment 
tp determine the percentage increase required toy the segnfent to v ' 
achieve parity* For the 1978-79 report, the California State Univer- 
sity and Colleges will modify the percentage difference (to l/10tft of 
a percentage point) tcaccount fpr' merit increases, promotions, ancfl 
faculty turnover. This adjustment will not pe necessary for the j 
UniveTsfty of California since the"i>roject-ion of the staffing pattern 
ihto the budget year will account fcfr these adjustments automatically 
In subsequent years, the California St&te University and Colleges j 
will use the same * procedure as the University of California. 
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h. Supplementary information - 

The Commission will prepare supplementary tables containing five 
years of trend data, with the data for the most recent year supplied 
by the segments . 

1. Number of full-time faculty by rank; 

2. Humber and percent of new and continuing full-time faculty with 
*the doctorate by rank; 

3. Number and percent of full-tine faculty with tenure or security 
of appointment by rank; 0 % 

4. Separations of full-time faculty with tenure or security of 
appointment by rank; 

5. Destination of faculty who resign; by rank (indicating the name 
of .the institution for those faculty remaining in higher educa- 
tion); \ 



6. Sources of recruitment by rank? 

7. Faculty promotional patterns. 
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CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS 
- — ■ tm 

The following criteria will be used to select comparison institutions 
for the University of California: 

1. Each institution should be an eminent major university offering 
a broad spectrum of undergraduate, graduate (Masters.. and Ph.D.), 
and professional instruction, and with a faculty responsible for 
research as well as teaching. 

2. E^ch in<*ttution should be one with which the University is in 
significant and continuing competition in th^Jrecruitment and 
retention of faculty. 

3. Each iris ti tut ion^should be one from which it| is possible to col- 
lect salary data on a timely, voluntary and regular basis. (Not 
all institutions are willing to provide their salary data, es- 
pecially in the detail required for comparison purposes.) 

4. The comparison group should "be composed. o£ both public and pri- 
- vate institutions. ^ 

In selecting these institutions, stability over time in the compari- 
son institutions group is important to enable the development of 
faculty salary market perspective, time serious analysis, and the 
contacts necessary for gathering required data. 

The following criteria will be used for selection of comparison insti 
tactions ior the California State University and Colleges. The insti- 
tutions selected according to these ^criteria are 'those whicl> have 
approximately the same functions with regard to undergraduate and 
graduate instruction, and with which the Califionia State University 
and Colleges compete for faculty. - , 

1. General Comparability of Institutional 

The expectations of faculty a£ the comparison institutions 
should be relatively similar to those prevailing at the 
California State University and Colleges. Consequently, 
the comparison institutions should^be large. institutions 
that offer both undergraduate and graduate instruction. 
Excluded f#om consideration under this criterion were: 

a. Institutions with less than 300 faculty members; 



b. The 20 institutions that awarded the greatest num- 
ber of doctoral degrees during the ten-year period, 
1959-60 through 1968-69. (These 20 institutions 
awarded nearly half of all doctoral degrees awarded 
in the U*S. during this period); 

c. Community Colleges and colleges without graduate 
programs; 

d. Institutions staffed with religious faculty.' 

2. Comparability oi; States' Ability to Support Higher Education 

The basis of financial support available to the comparison 
institutions should be relatively similar to that of Cali- 
fornia. Excluded from consideration were': 

a. Institutions in states where the per capita income 
in 1970 was more than ten percent below the U.S. 
average. (California's per capita income was 
approximately 14 percent above the U.S. average.) 
The criterion was applied to both public and pri- 
vate institutions; 

b. Institutions in Sew York City and Washington, D.C., 
because of the high cost of living and the mucti 
higher than average^ incomes irj, these aities. 

3. Competition for Faculty ( 

o 

Institutions on the comparison list preferably should be * 
institutions from which California State University and \ 
Colleges' faculty are recruited or vice versa. 



4. Similarity of Functions 

The comparison group should include institutions that are 
among the largest institutions with graduate programs but 
whith do not grant, or grant v$ry few, doctoral degraesy- 
(Nine CSUC campuses' are am^ng the 20 largest such institu- 
tions in the country.) / 

5. Fringe Benefits 

> 

The comparison institutions should provide fringe benefits, 
including a retirement program, that vests in the- faculty 
^Hjember within five years. This criterion was applied by 
generally excluding from consideration institutions with 
nonvesting re£i^?£ment programs. 



1. Category IIA in tha AAUP report. 



6. University of California Comparison Institutions 

The comparison group of institutions developed for the 
California State University and Colleges should not in- 
clude institutions used by the University of California 
in determining its. faculty compensation* 

7. Acceptance as Comparison Institution 

the comparison institutions preferably should be insti- 
tutions that have been accepted previously for the pur- 
pose of comparing faculty salaries in the California 
State University and Colleges. 

8. Senior or Tenured Faculty p 



The comparison group of institutions should have a 
faculty mix ratio in their upper two ranks that 'is 
similar to the ratip of faculty in the upper two ranks 
of the California State University and Colleges. 

\ 



<> , 
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APPENDIX D 

House Resolution No, 250, 1964 First Extraordinary Session, Relative to 
the Economic Welfare of the Faculties of the California 
Public Institutions of Higher Education 

• 

WHEREAS, The Master Plan for Public Higher Education strongly, 
recommended that every effort be^made to ensure that the Institutions 
of higher education in California maintain or improve their position 
in the intense competition for the highest quality of faculty members; 
and X^. * 

\ 

WHEREAS, The Coordinating Council for Higher .Education in its 
annual report to the Governor and the Legislature regarding level of 
support for the California State Colleges and the University of Cali- 
fornia recommended \hat funds should be provided to permit at least 
an additional 5 percent increase in academic salaries for the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges and the University of California; and 

WHEREAS, *The Trustees of the California State Colleges in their 
annual report to the Legislature declared that the California State 
Colleges are falling far behind in the face of this competition and 
that by 1964-65 faculty salaries will be lagging 14 to 18 percent 
behind those of comparable institutions; and 

WHEREAS, <5reat^-4tr£reasing enrollments in institutions of higher 
education in Cal^oroia during the next decade will cause a demand 
for qualified Soculty members which cannot possibly be met unless 
such institutions have a recruitment climate which will compare 
favorably witft other collages, universities, business institutions, 
industry, and other levels of government; and 
# 

WHEREAS, California has achieved an enviable momentum in business 
and industrial development, a momentum now threatened by lagging 
faculty salaries so that failure to maintain adequate salary 3cales 
for faculty members in California institutions of higher education 
would be fal3e economy; and 

WHEREAS, There have been widespread reports from the State College 
and University dampuses that higher salaries elsewhere are attracting 
3ome of the be$t faculty members from the California institutions "of 
higher education, and if such academic emigration gains momentum 
because of inadequate salaries, the effect will disrupt the educa- 
tional processes and result in slower economic growth, followed by 
lower tax revenues; and 1 

WHEREAS, The Legislature has a continuing interest in the diffi- 
cult and pressing problems faced by the California institutions of 
higher education in attracting and maintaining outstanding faculty 
/members in a period of 3tiff competition and rapid growth; and 



WHEREAS, The Legislature has a continuing interest in the diffi- 
cult and pressing problems faced by the California institutions of 
higher education in attracting and maintaining outstanding faculty 
members in a period of stiff competition and rapid growth; and 

WHEREAS, f The State's investment in superior teaching talent has 
been reflected in California's phenomenal economic growth and has 
shown California taxpayers to be the wisest of public investors, 
but unless the superiority in faculty quality is maintained, the 
contributions by the California institutions of higher education to 
the continued economic .and cultural development of California may 
be ^seriously threatened;, now, therefore, be it 

o 

RESOLED BY THE ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, That* the 
Assembly Committee on Rules is directed to request the Joint Legis- 
lative Budget Committee to study the subject of salaries and the 
general economic welfare, ityjluding fringe benefits, of faculty 
members of the California institutions of higher education, and 
ways and means of improving such salaries and benefits in order 
that such California institutions of higher education may be able 
to compete for the talent necessary to provide the highest quality 
of education, and to request such committee to report its findings 
and recommohdations! to the Legislature not later than the fifth 
legislative/ day of the 1965 Regular Session. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this sta2 report is to recommend a 
method for reporting to the Legislature on salaries, 
fringe benefits and other special economic benefits for 
faculties of the University of California and the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges. This report has t?een prepared 
by the Joint Legislative Budget Committee in re- 
sponse to House Kesolution 250 (1964 First Extraor- 
dinary Session* Appendix I) 1 which resolved: 

•'That the Assembly Committee on Rules i3 di- 
rected to request the Joint Legislative Budget Com- 
mittee to study the subject of salaries and the gen- 
eral economic welfare, including fringe benefits, of 
faculty members of the California institutions of 
higher education, and ways and means of improving 
such salaries and benefits in order that such Cali- 
fornia institutions of higher education may be able 
to compete for the talent necessary to provide the 
highest quality of education, and to request such 
committee to report its findings an4 recommenda- 
tions to the Legislature not later than the fifth 
legislative day of the 1965 Eegular Session-" 

Sta2 of the Joint Legislative Budget Committee 
initiated its study by seeking information which would 
reflect the magnitude of California's long-range and 
immediate problems regarding the need to recruit- and 
retain on adequate number of high quality faculty. 
While reviewing past reports presented to the Legis- 
iature as justification for salary increase recommen- 
dations by the Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation, the University of California and the California 
State Colleges, it became apparent that the first step 
in trying to improve faculty salaries and other bene- 
fits is to furnish the Legislature with comprehensive' 
and consistent data waich identify the nature and 
level of competitive benefits. The costs associated with 
recommendations, rated according to priority, should 
be included in proposals by the segments in order to 
aid the Legislature in determining how much to ap- 
propriate and the benefits which an* appropriation 
will buy. 

There has ezrrted in the past a dnJarence between 
what the institutions have recommended as the need 
for salary and benefit increases and what has finally 
been appropriated by the Legislature. There are two 
principal reasons for this difference which at times 
may be closely related: (1) The Legislature may dis- 
aaree with what is proposed as to need, or (2) there 
may not be enough funds to meet the need because of 
higher priorities in othdr areas of the budget. 

These needs are very complex and, for example, 
include ouch factors as : q, 

1. Disagreement with conclusions drawn from data 
submitted in justification of recommendations; 

2. Lack of confidence in the quantity, quality, or 
type of data ; 

1 A£>P«cdtc** d«l«t*L 



3. The failure of advocates to make points which 
are concise and clearly understandable ; 

4. The submission of conflicting data by legislative 
staff or the Department of Finance. 

After careful' consideration, it was determined that 
a special report should be made to the Budget Com- 
mittee containing recommendations as to the kind of 
data the Legislature should be furnished for the pur- 
pose of considering salary and other benefit increases. 

On August 5 f 1964 a letter (Appendix 2), was sent 
from the Legislative Aiialyst to the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education, the University of Cali- 
fornia, the California State Colleges, the Department 
of Finance and various faculty organizations inform- 
ing them that the Joint Legislative Budget Committee 
was planning to hold a public hearing in connection 
with HE 250 and listing for replies to a series of 
questions designed to gather background information 
about salary and fringe benefits data (Appendix 3. 
Copies of Replies Received). The primary purpose of 
the hearing was to, provide the University of Califor- 
nia, the California State Colleges and interested 
groups the opportunity to indicate the bads on which 
salary and fringe benefits should be reported to the 
Legislature, including the kind of data to be com- 
piled and who should compile and publish it (Appen- 
dix 4, Copies of Prepared Testimony Filed •with tho 
Joint Legislative Budget Committee at the October 
15, 1964 Hearing). The contents of most of the pre- 
pared statements discussed problems and in some 
instances recommendations relating to faculty salaries 
and other benefits rather than the primary purpose 
of the hearing, but the testimony did serve to identify 
areas of concern. The hearing also established legis- 
lative interest in the subjects of faculty workload and 
sources of supplementary income. 

The review of past faculty salary reports, the re- 
plies to the Legislative Analyst's letter of August 5, 
1964, thfc oral and prepared statements received at the 
October 15, 1964 hearing of the Joint Legislative 
Budget Committee and other sources have revealed 
significant findings and permitted the development of 
recommendations concerning the type of information 
and method of presentation that should be included 
in future faculty salary reports prepared for tha 
Legislature. 

BACKGROUND 

Current procedures for review of faculty salary 
and other benefit increase proposals, starting with the 
presentation of recommendations by state colleges and 
University of California administrative oflcials to 
their respective governing boards, appear generally 
to be adequate, with minor reservations. The State 
College Trustees and the Regents of the University 
of California generally formulate their own proposals 
in December and forward them to the State Depart- 



menfof Finance for budget consideration. Concur- 
rputly 'he Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
also makes a report with recommendations whicn is 
made available to the State Department of r mance. 
fhe Governor and the Department of Finance con- 
se salary increase proposals in relation to the 
fiity of fnnds and their own analysis of faculty 
Leeds and decide how much of an increase, if 
Include in the Governor's Budget. The Legis- 
it Ln the Analysis of the Budget Bill pro- 
vides analyst and recommendations aa to the Gover- 
nor's budget proposal. 

When appropriate legislative committees hear the 
budget request for faculty salary increases they may 
be confronted with several recommendations from 
various souses. Their first responsibility is :o oon- 
sider the Governor's recommendations in the Budget 
BiH However, the University and the California 
*tate Collies generally request the opportunity to 
orient their own recommendations, which frequently 
diier from the Governor '3 proposal. Also, the Co- 
ordinating Council for Higher Education presents it? 
recommendations. Various faculty organizations may 
desire to make independent proposals, The Legislature 
has been cooperative in providing all interested parties 
the opportunity to present their views, but these 
presentations have been marked by estreme vanationa 
in recommendations and in the data wjiich support 
the requests. 

WHO SHOULD PREPARE FACULTY 
SALARY REPORTS 

There appears to be some difference of opinion 
concerning the purpose of faculty salary report and 
recommendations prepared by -he Coordinating Coun- 
, 01 1 * or Higher Education. The University of CiUifornia 
and the California State Colleges contend that they 
ahouid make direct recommendations to the Governor 
md 'ho Legislature and that Coordinating CouneU 
commendations should be regarded aa independent 
comments. Conversely, th* Department of Finance 
-and the Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
heiiev* that -alary reports and recommendations of 
the Coordinating Council should be the primary re. 
port submitted to the Department of Finance and the 
Governor to consider La preparing budget recommen- 
dations. The Department of Finance states that such 
a report should be regarded an similar in status to tne 
annual salary report relating to civil service salaries 
prepared bv the State Porsonne) Board for the fcov- 
*raor ind the Legislature. It is our opinion that the 
Legislature should *ro specific and primary consid- 
^auoa to the recommendations in the Governors 
Budget and to tho annual faculty salary report of 
:ao Coordinating Council for Higher Educanon, Ho*. 

any separate recommendations of the University 
of California and the California Stato Colleges should, 
also be considered, 



WHAT FACULTY SALARY REPORTS SHOULD 
CONTAIN * 

We do not believe that reporting required of the 
University, the California State Colleges, and the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Educanon should - 
limit 'he right of these agencies to emphasize specific 
points in supporting their own r$commendatioi?s. 
However, the Legislature should take ateps to estab- 
lish a consistent basis upon which it will receive com- 
prehensive information abcAit faculty salaries, other 
benefits, and related subjects from year to year. After 
careful consideration of the statistical and other 
grounds presented Ln support of salary and other 
benefit increase proposals in the past, we recommend - 
that basic data be included in faculty salary reports 
to the Legislature in a consistent form in the follow- 
ing areas : 

A. "Faculty Data 

B. Salary Data * 

C. Fringe Benefits 

D. Total Compensation 

E. SpecixU Frivjdeges and Benefits 

F. Supplemental Income 

Since it is necessaaylor staff o£ the executive and 
legislative branches oft government to analyse recom- 
mendations prior to the Commencement of a legislative, 
session, all reports and recommendation* should be 
completed by December 1 of each year. 

A. Faculty Data 

1. Findings 

a Informative data about the size, composition, 
* retention, and recruitment of California 
State College faculty has been presented to 
the Legislature from time to time, but usu- 
ally it has been so selective that it lacks 
objectivity and haa been inconsistent from 
year to year, 
b. Superior faculty performance has not been 
demonstrated as a resaon to justify peat re- 
quests for superior^salaries. 

2. Recommendations 

The following data should be compiled and pre- 
sented annually on a consistent basis, Defini- 
tion! of what constitutes faculty are left to the 
discretion of the University and the state col- 
leges but should be clearly defined in any report. 
Additional data may be included In any given 
year to emphasize special problems* but stieh 
data should supplement not replace the basic 
information recommended beiow. Graphs should 
he used when practical, accompanied by sup- 
porting tables in aa appendix Recommended 
faculty data includes: 



a. The number of faculty, by rank and the in- 
crease over the previous five years to reflect 
institutional growth. 

b. Current faculty composition expressed in 
meaningful terms, including but not limited 
to the percentage of the faculty who have 
PhD'a. 

c. Stuo^mt-f acuity ratios as a means of express- 
ing performance. 

d. Dat| relating to all new full-time faculty for 
the current academic year including the num- 
ber hired, source of employment, their rank 
and highest degree held. Firisting vacancies 
should alio be noted. Pertinent historical 
trends in these data should be analyzed. We 
do not believe that subjective and incomplete 
data estimating reasons for turning down 
offers, such as has been presented in the past, 
serves any useful purpose. x 

e. Faculty turnover rates comparing the num- 
ber of separations to total faculty according 
to the following suggested categories ; death 
or retirement, to research or graduate work, 
intra-institutional transfers, other college or 
University teaching, business and govern- 
ment, other. 

3. Comments 

The first three recommendations above are de- 
signed to refect faculty sfce, composition, rate 
of growth, and workload. The inclusion of con- 
sistent data from year to year will facilitate 
trend analysis as it relates to the institutions 
involved and, when possible, to comparable in- 
stitutions. The purpose of including data on . 
new faculty and faculty turnover is to provide 
a quantitative base for discussions of problems 
relating to faculty recruitment and retention. It 
may also be beneficial to include come basic 
statistics about the^ available supply of faculty 
to see what proportion of the market, new PhD ft; 
for example, California institutions hire every 
year. » 

Salary Data 

1. Finding's , ' / 

a. The University for several years has ex* 
changed salary data to provide a consistent 
comparison with a special group of five 11 em- 
inent " universities, as well as with a frroup 
of nine public universities. Conversely, the 
CkUforaia State Colleges have not yet estab- 
lishectfrligt of comparable institutions which 
is acceptable^ .them, 
b Both the Universitf-of California and the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
maintain that salary comparisons to appro- 



priate institutions is the best single method 
of determining salary neefts. 

c. The University of California places less sig- 
nificance on salary comparisons with non- 
academic employment than the Coordinating 
Council on Higher Education and the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges. 

d. Salary increases liave >een proposed on the 
basis of differentials between total compensa- 
tion (salaries plus fringe benefits) in com- 
parable institutions. 

e. Both the University and the California State 
Colleges have tended to relate the size of 
proposed salary increases to how much of *n 
increase would be necessary to return to a 
specific competitive position which existed in 
1957-59 and which was unusually advan- 
tageous. 

1 f. Salaty comparisons have frequently been 
madcap various levels of teaching including 
elemo^ary, hiffh school, and junior colleye 
■Caries. ■<* 
g. Methods of salary comparisons with other 
institutions have varied from year to year in 
reports prepared by the state colleges. 

2. Recommendations 

a. "We recommend that proposed faculty salary 
increases distinguish betweab: (1) increases 
necessary to maintain the current competi- 
tive position and (2) increases to improve 

-the current competitive position. 

C (1) Proposed increases to maintain the exist- 
ing competitive position should be equiv- 
alent to a projection of the average 
calary relationship between the Univer- 
sity, or state colleges, and comparable 
institutions during the current fiscal 
year to the next fiscal year. We recom- 
mend that this projection be based on a 
projection of actual salary increases by 
rank in comparable institutions during 
the past five years, permitting statistical 
adjustments for unusual circumstances. 
Thus the propoie4 increase to maintain 
the existing competitive position would, 
in effect, be equal to the average of an- 
* nual salary increases - in comparable 
institutions during the past fi^e years. A 
record of the accuracy/ of projections 
should be maintained in as appendix. 
2) Recommendations to improve the cur- 
rent competitive positions should be re* 
lated to the additional advantages to be 
derived. 

b. It is also recommended that the California 
State College Trusteea oelect a list of com- 
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parabi^institntioaa within the nest year and 
•hat agreements be negotiated to change 
salary data in a form which Till facilitate 
comparisons. A list of the criteria osed to 
select comparable Institutions/ plus charac- 
teristics of the institutions selected should 
be included in aert year's report 
•u Speeds proposals for salary increases should 
be accompanied by comparisons of current 
salary amounts and historic trends to- com- 
parable institutions. The following general • 
principles are considered to be important; 
;i) Salary data should be separated from 
fringe benefit and special benefit data 
for purposes of reporting salary com- 
parisons. 

.'2 X * A consistent form should be nsed^from 
year to ?ear to present salary data. A 
suggested form might be to illustrate a 
five-year historic trend in average sal- 
aries by asing a line graph for each 
rank. An alternative might be a table 
which simply shows w*sra California 
ranked among comparable institutions 
during the past five years. 

The current salary position might best 
be Jlnstrated by showing a list of aver- 
age salaries of the California institutions 
and the other comparable institutions 
from the highest to the lowest average, 
bv rank, for the hajt^ctanl and current 
7*ear3. This will »h§^=&e relative posi- 
tion of the Caiiioipia institution for the 
iast*ictual and current yeaft, as weU 
the range of averages, frequency distri- 
butions of faculty by rank or professor 
should be incorporated in an appendix 
and any significant Umitatiocs ia the . 
250 of averages between these particular 
institutions in a given year should be 
" noted. For esample, an unusual proper- 
:ion of facuity in the high ranis ir the 
low rania wordd adfect she comparability 
of the arithmetic means. 
(31 Special data to illustrate a pardculAr 
^oblem in any given year would be 
ppropriate as long aa it supplements. 

A ces, basic saiary data, 

, _ . A ^commended that salary data 
be repottw in a farm by rank which compen- 
sates for ii£arssccs m faculty distributions. 

1. Findings 

" au The definition of fringe benefits generally 
includes seneta available to ail faculty that 
have * ioiiar cast to the employer. Sone&ts 



and services 'idnd fro cohered 
fringe benefit only if alcash payment^ 
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to be 

fringe benefits oniy ix aicaau ? *jiuc-^optien 
is available. RetiremenKasL^^ iasur# 
ance, by definition, are the only two pro- 
-ams considered as fringe benefits by the° 
University ot California and the California 
State Colleges. v 
b. Comparisons of fringe benefits, when com- 
ptrisona have been fcade at aLU have gener- 
ally been limited tolths doUar contribution 
by the employer andMjave not included any 
' analysis of the Wlity of the benefits to the 

employee. \ f 

Becommendationa 

x It is resommendcdlthat fringe benefit 20m. 
parisona of type o\ benefit be included m 
faculty salary repoks ty but compared cepa^ 
rateiy from salaries. Bach 1 comparisons onould 
include an analysis* of the cuaUty of the 
benefits as well as the dollar asst to the 
employer. 

b. Proposals to increase specific fringe benefita 
should be made separately from salaries in- 
cluding separate ccat estimates. 
. Comments 
Separate proposals for increases in claries and 
fringe benefits should be made to suinb^e mis- 
understanding about competitive positions, For 
example, information submitted to the MM 
Legislature br the Chiversity of California, m 
support of a proposed salary increase for 138*- 
34, compared total compensation data i.soiarue 
plus fringe benefit) rather than salaries alone. 
This report 'stated in part: "In comparing sal- 
anes. fringe benefits must be taken into ac- 
count. Salary comparicsns between the Univer- 
sity and other institutions baaed on saiary 
look far more favorable than compar-socs oi 
Varies sfctt.**n*fite. M The least favorable com- 
pardon was with fringe' benefits. v wt salary, 
thus the report r*c*»ended a salary inarecee 
largely on the hasmZi a 'ii2erencc in femg* 
.benefits, Although ;t is felt that compirJssns i of 
total compensation are appropriate inclusions p 
a faculty salary report, such datA should only 
be in addition to rather than in place of aspi- 
rate analyses of the current competitive petition 
in salaries and fringe benefits. 

Total Ccmptiuatten 

1. Findings 

a. Total compensation data tqesqiea'sf average 
salaries plus a doilar amount :*praeating 
the employer's cost of frjage besofito. 

Ida. 
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